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HEN we refleé&t on the violent averfion which mea 
¥Y have to fubjeGtion, and on the many: {pecious plans 
which have been projected by well-meaning Philofophers, for 
the eftablithment of an equality, which ‘is the principal end 
of the Effays before us, we cannot but wonder at the vaft dif- 
proportion es remaining between the condition of man and 
aman in civil fociety, From Plato, More, and H 
down to our ingenious and benevolent Author, it has 
the with and atirses of the zealous friends to Freedom and 
Humanity, to level this samy fe but all attempts to this 
purpofe, hitherto have appeared vifionary and chimerical. 


When men, therefore, of eminent abilities, guided by the 
pureft intentions, fail in their attempts, and appear.rather as 

nthufiafts than Philofophers, we muft conclude, that their 
defign is impracticable in itfelf, and that their too generous 
ardour in vindication of the natural rights of mankind, has 
tran{ported them beyond the bounds of fober judgment. 

If we examine their feveral plans with attention, we fhajl 
find, that by endeavouring to accomplith what is umateaine 
able, they prejudice the mind againft what is . Ia 
the glow of their philanthropy, they endeavour to all 
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diftiné&tions, and to erect a fine fpun fyftem of art, on the 
ruin of Nature’s more perfe& model. 


If we read Nature in her works, we may perceive, that 
fhe never intended an equality. She is various in all her pro- 
duétions; and this variety is no where more confpicuous than 
in the intelligent creation. As men are not formed with the 
fame ftrength and proportion of body, neither are they en- 
dowed with the fame vigour and capacity of mind. Whether 
this difparity of intellect arifes from the greater or lefler por- 
tion of -vivida Vis in the original frame, or whether, as a late 
Philofopher fuppofes, it is owing chiefly to the different power 
of application, is at prefent immaterial to enquire. From 
whatever caufe it proceeds, it is the foundation of a natural 
fuperiority on One hand, and of 4 natural infefiority dn the 
other; from whence civil pre-eminence and fubordination 
mutt neceflarily refult. 


It muft be confefled at the fame time, that this manifeft dif- 
proportion in the human faculties, will by no means account 
for the vaft and fhocking difparity, which treachery and ufurpa- 
tion have eftablifhed among mankind: and no purfuits can be 
tote laudable than thofe which are directed to reduce that 
inequality, which has: raifed -one part of ‘the fpecies to an 
enormous pitch of pride and luxury, while it has funk ano- 
ther into the moft abject ftate ‘of penury and fervility. 
This defign, however, is not to be effected by indulging 
Speculation to wander without the guidance of, Reafon and 
Experience. , Plaufible theories may amufe the indolent and 
feduce the inattentive, but they. difguft the judicious: and 
though it maybe faid, that fuch fpeculations have their, ufe, 
as they afford hints of improvement, yet they are attended 
with this dangerous inconvenience, that the mind,. in fearch 
-after truth, is difcouraged in its progrefs, when it finds its 
moft capable Conductors deviating into the mazy tracks of Jux- 


uria at Fancy, inftead of leading them through the fafer paths 
‘of found Philofuphy. Thus difheartened, they give over their 
purfuit ‘as vain, and, from having been mifled by the over- 
eagernefs of their Guides, they haftily. conclude the obje& of 
‘their fearch’to be unattainable. ~*~ ~+ A 


If, Poetry ought to be confined within the bounds of Pro- 
cbability, how ‘much more clofe fhould the reftritions be on 
‘Philoféphy ? “When we meet with vifionary fyftems, founded 
“on Vain’ hypothefes, how can’ we forbear objecting, in the 
ti words of Florace, © , 
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The worthy Author of thefe Effays may be thought, in 
fome meafure, to have anticipated thefe objeéctions ; “ion he 
declares himfelf confcious, that the model he propofes is, 
upon the whole, inconfiftent with the circumftances of man- 
kind upon earth; but at the fame time he expreffes his per- 
fuafion, that it is confiftent with the human paffions and ap- 
petites: in which opinion, neverthelefs, we cannot altoge- 
ther agree with him, for reafons which will be fpecified as we 
proceed. . J 


‘ 
It is but juft, however to premife, that_of all the Speriat 
Jatifts who baie projected models of equal government, ‘none 
feem to have been direéted by a purer benevolence, or more 
fincere zeal. for the good of mankind. ‘He has defcribed-the 
miferies which imperfect government brings on the greater 
part of the human fpecies, with lively colouring, and unaf- 
fected fympathy. He has vindicated the wifdom and’ juttice 
of Providence, and afferted the dignity of human nature, 
with great good fenfe and piety. : 


One of the moft noble purpofes of Philofophy, is that which 
is directed to make mankind fatisfied with their exiftence, 
and con{cious of their real importance: for the man who 
thinks meanly of himfelf, will act bafely in fociety.° We, 
therefore, earneftly recommend thefe Effays, as a proper an- 
tidote againft thofe fantaftical and dangerous productions, 
which tend to ridicule and depreciate human nature. ‘We 
will venture to aflure the Reader, that on clofing the book, 
he will find a ferenity of mind, which will more than reward 
his attention: and, upon the Whole: we cannot but approve 
the Writer, and applaud the Man, though, fo far as his mo- 
del of government is concerned, truth obliges us to cenlure 
the Philofopher. 


The firft profpe& he prefents, is that of the imperfeétions 


of human fociety, and of the fources from. whence they figwor 


It is obvious, he obferves, that thofe political Oe and 
thofe. maxims of education, which have hithert ailed 
univerfally, are altogether inconfiftent with a nerf ftate of 
human fociety. T he bad correfpondence in which men hve, 
the ftrugales for riches and power among the different nations 
into which human fociety is. divided ; the jealoufies amorig 
the Great, the ambition of Kings and Prineess. their intct— 
fering interefts, and their bloody wars, deftroy millionsy. “atid 
prevent the earth’s being fully peopled. Poverty, . which 'dft- 
courages great numbers from marrving, by rendering them 
unable to take proper care of families, is a preat hindrante 
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to the incteafe of mankind. Intemperancé and debauchery 
have Jikewife a moft fatal influence. So far as any prevailing 
cuftom, any religious or political maxims, or the inftability 
of public or private affairs difcourage marriage, this effeétu- 
ally prevents propagation. ‘The earth can never be fully peo- 
pled, or cultivated in the beft manner, and every fpot be made 
to exert its utmoft ftrength, till it becomes the abode of Peace, 
Security, and Plenty. Every man muft be in fuch favourable 
circumitances, as to be able to marry to his tiking, to main- 
tain his children comfortably, and to place them in fuch cir- 
cumftances as may alfo enable them to marry, and to place 
their children in the fame condition. 


Our Author-owns, that it is difficult to form a perfect mo- 
del of fuch a government or education, as would remove. the 
evils above enumerated: neverthelefs, he proceeds to trace 
ut fome of its principal lines and characteriftics. We fhould 
have been glad, however, if, in this Profpe&t, the Writer 
had extended his view farther, and examined more minutel 
into the caufes which have produced fo many partial fyftems 
of government. ‘This is an enquiry worthy to exercife the 


genius of a Briton: an enquiry which, perhaps, Britons 
alone, dare to purfue with freedom. 


The Writer introduces his model with dbferving, that ‘ the 

* fancy of forming new plans of government, has not entire- 
© ly ceafed. There is ftill room,’ he adds, ‘ for farther trials 
© of this kind. Old plans may be corrected, and experience 
¢ may make the world wifer. Why, therefore, may not a 
‘ anew plan be propofed, efpecially if it aims at fomething 
‘ greater, and can be made more comprehenfive than any of 
© the preceding, not being calculated for regulating the af- 
‘ fairs of a fingle people, but for uniting all mankind under 
© governments which fhall preferve the fame language, main- 
_ © tain an univerfal correfpondence among the moft diftant in- 
© habitants of the globe, and raife the whole human race to 
© the higheft perfeétion ?? He then proceeds to give a fketch 


of fuch ahappy conftitution, of which the following extract 
will convey a general idea. 


‘As it is abfurd to fuppofe that mankind never had a be- 

© ginning, let us imagine, that foon after their firft appearance 
© on-our globe, when they amounted only to a thoufand.or ten 

© thoufand, or fome fuch fmall number, they had:been formed 

¢ into fociety, in which there was to be no property, nor any 

€ divifion of lands for private, ufe;. but in.place of. eftablifhing 

‘ property, that they had agreed upon a proper-and equitable 

‘ diftribution of the ene neceflary for cultivating and adorn- 

‘ ing 
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ing that fpot of earth which they inhabited, and for fup- 
rting the whole fociety in common in an agreeable way,’ 
es us fuppofe further, that the whole kace of mankind who 


were alive at that time, and were then.to be united in one 


fociety, had occupied a certain part of the earth, confifting 


_of ten thoufand, or a hundred thoufand acres, or any other 


quantity, greater or lef, proportionable to their number ;, 
or that they had meafured out a tra¢t of Jand, according to 
the. nature of the foil, or the natural divifion of the earth 
by feas, great rivers, or mountains, Suppofe this territory 


‘ to have been able to {upport a greater number, call it ten 


times, or a hundred times as many as were. in the fociety. 


_ when was firft eredted. Suppofe.a regular plan to have 


been fortned of the manner in which this traét of land was 
to be cultivated and adorned in the beft manner, pointing 


out the fituation of ‘the ‘houfes, the manner of their archi- 


tecture and different apartments, with their proper furni- 
ture; the methods of laying out the adjacent fields, fow- 


‘ing, and planting them with all proper grains, herbs, and 


trees, and ftoring them with cattle. Suppofe this plan to 
have been as convenient, elegant, magnificent, as the fo- 
ciety in thefe circumftances could be fuppofed capable of 
contriving and executing, with the art and fkall of which 
they were mafters, or with which the All-wife faw it pro- 
per to infpire them, in order to lay a foundation for the hap- 


‘py government of mankind in after ages. Suppofe that this 
€ plan was to be carried into execution by all the members of 


the fociety, in fuch fort that none of them fhould be. idle, 
or wholly exempted from working, nor fhould any be over- 
bunlentes or obliged to fuch hard and fevere labour as 


aight be prejudicial to their health, or indifpofe them for 


ftudy and. contemplation at proper feafons. Suppofe all the 
members of the fociety to be executing this plan fo as never 
to wamt,,,or,to be in danger of wanting abundance of pro- 
vifions of all kinds for their prefent comfortable fubfiftance, 
while they were, gradually carrying on fuch works as were 
intended for ornament and magnificence, as well as for 
ufe. In,a word, let us fuppofe this fociety to lay down 
proper rules for improving their minds in knowlege and 
virtue, and in this view to oblige their members to work 
only three or fix hours a day, or in a greater or lefs pro- 
portion, according to the exigencies of the fociety, leav- 
ing the reft of the time to be employed in ftudy and con- 
templation, or in diverfions’ and’ recreations of any kind, 
according to every man’s humour, or agreeable to fome 


particular rules and ftatutes confiftent with the fundamental 
Maxims of ‘the government.’ 
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From hence our Author proceeds to a detail of particular 
laws proper for fuch’a fociety as he wifhes to eftablifh. A- 
mong other regulations, he propofes, that fome few Gover- 
nors be chofen to take care that each of the members be em- 
ployed in his proper work, and that none tranf{grefs the rules 
of the fociety.—T hat fuch Governors fhould have no diftinc- 
tion but ‘a fimple badge of their office, without any ornament, 
That there fhould be no private property.—That every one 
fhould* work for the public, and be fupported by the public, 
That all fhould be on a level, and that the fruits of every 
one’s labour fhould ‘be common for the comfortable fubfiftence 
of ‘all the members ‘of fociety; and laftly, that every one 
fhould be obliged’to do fomething, yet none fhould be bur- 
dened with fevere labour. | “> 


In the. next Effay he declares his perfuafion, that:fuch.a 
plan might be eftablifhed in a civilized country, by means of. 
an extraordinary concurrence of circumftances at the time of 
a grand revolution; and in the fucceeding Profpect, he un- 
dertakes to fhew, that the model propofed is not inconfiftent 
with the human paffions and appetites, though inconfiftent 
with ‘the circumftances of mankind upon the earth: to 
which propofitions we can by no means affent. 


* It will not be difficult, he argues, to fhew that our Uto- 
pian government may’ be firm and permanent, notwithftand- 
ing thofe quarrels which arife from men’s affections ¢hancing 
to fix upon objects which a few or one only can enjoy.” Such 
quarrels muft certainly’ happen among other -aecidents.” In 
love, no rival can be eridured. Hence thofe'fatal ‘contefts to 
which death alone puts.an end. Nor is it péffible, inomany 
other cafes, to prevent all rivalfhip in humaw fociety. But 
other rivalfhips can fearce be fuppofed*té bring about great 
revolutions, if the danger from rivalfhips in ‘ambition; "can 
be prevented. Inferior rivalfhips will have an influence on 
the fate of particular perfons; but as» few are interefted in 
them, they will have little influence ‘on the public; and a 
ftate fecure againft rivalfhips of an higher nature, will be fafe 
from convulfions, on account of lefs interefting quarrels. 


. To us, however, it feems very evident, that. the. model 
propofed would by no means prevent the. rivalfhip of ambi- 
tion, The feeds of fuch rivalfhip, as we have hinted in the 
introduction, are firmly rooted in. the original frame of hu- 
man nature; and they feem to have been wifely fown by Pro- 
vidence ; for rivalfhip, when of the generous kind, is pro- 
ductive of great and glorious virtues. It is impofhblé that 
all men fhould ever be ona level, while there is fuch a vifible 
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difproportion in their faculties: * and our Author’s model it- 
felf, lays the foundation of an unavoidable inequality. 


- The Governors, whom he propofes to fuperintend over the 

members, muft be armed with power, to enforce the obfery- 
ance of the eftablifhed regulations. Now both reafon and 
experience convince us, that it is the nature of power to be 
€nicroaching ; but,’ without fuppofing any encroachment, it 
is abfolutcly impoffible to conceive an equality between the 
governing and governed. The only method by which they 
can be brought any thing near to a level, is to appoint the 
Governors by rotation, which would ultimately, bring them 
fomewhat to an equality. We wonder this method, did not 
occur to our Author: but though we think it meft likely to 
anfwer the end propofed, yet, at the fame time, we are not 
perfuaded, that, even under fuch a regulation, men of am- 
bitious and fubdolous difpofitions, might not, at fome critical 
conjuncture, either by craft or force, overturn the balance. 


Indeed, could a perfeét equality be eftablifhed, yet, confi- 
dering the various talents and difpofitions of mankind, we do 
Not think it would be either juft or expedient. . As men. of 
excelling capacities are capable of doing moft fervice to fo- 
ciety, they have aright to fuperior advantages and conveni- 
ences. There are many neceflary, yet mean and difguftful 
offices, from which men of liberal endowments, fhould, by 
reafon of their natural pre-eminence, be exempt. It is ‘in 
vain for our Author to form a fyftem, in which he admits all 
the cleganicies of life, and at the fame time ordain—* That 
¢ all forts of afeful labour fhould be honoured, and none of 
* them fhould be treated with contempt.’ A regulation of 
this kind can never have fuch an influence over the’common 
fenfe and. feelings of mankind, as to deftroy their ‘perception 
of effential differences: for though it may be admitted, that 
the occupation-of a chimney-fweeper is ufeful, as well as that 
of an archite€&t, yet men will not eafily be perfuaded to ho- 
nour the former, but will treat it with contempt, in compa- 
rifon with the latter. 


Towards the conclufion of this eflay, our Author very pa- 
thetically bewails the impracticability of adapting his model 
to the circumftances which, he imagines, would ‘be fo fa- 
vourable to Populoufnefs, that, by the prodigious increafe of 
mankind, the earth would at laft be overftocked, and become 
unable to fupport its numerous inhabitants. 


< Such a melancholy fituation, in confequence merely of 
* the want of provifions, is in truth more unnatural. than all 
Aa 4 : © their 
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* their prefent’ calamities. Suppofing men to have abufed: 


their liberty, by which abufe, vice has once been intro- 
duced-into the world ; and that wrong notions, abad tafte, 
and vicious habits, have been ftrengthened by the defects. 
of education and government, our prefent diftrefles ma 

be eafily explained. They may even be called natural, be-, 
ing the natural confequences of our depravity. They may, 
be {uppofed to be the means by which Providence punithes, 
vice; and by fetting bounds to the increafe of mankind, 
prevents the earth’s being overftocked, and men being laid 
under the cruel neceffity of killing one another. But ta 
fuppofe, that in the courfe of a favourable Providence, a 
perfe& government had been eftablifhed, under which the 
diforders of human paifions had been powerfully corrected 
and reftrained; poverty, idlenefs, and war banifhed; the 
earth made a paradife; univerfal friendfhip and concord 
eftablifhed, and human fociety rendered flourifhing in all 
refpects; and that fuch a lovely conftitution fhould be over- 
turned, not by the vices of men, or their abufe of liberty, 
but by the order of Nature itfelf, feems wholly unnatural, 
and altogether difagreeable to the methods of Providence. 


© By reafoning in this manner, it is not pretended that it 
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is unnatural to fet bounds to human knowlege and happi- 
nefs, or to the grandeur of fociety, and to confine what is 
finite to proper ag It is certainly fit to fet juft bounds 
to every thing according to its nature, and to adjuft all 
things in due proportion tooneanother. Undoubtedly fuch 
an excellen: order is actually eftablifhed throughout all the 
works of God in his wide dominions. But ‘there are cer- 
tain primary determinations in nature, to which all other 
things of a fubordinate kind muft be, adjufted. A limited 
earth, a limited degree of fertility, and the continual in- 
creafe of mankind, are three of thefe original conftitutions. 
To thefe determinations, human affairs, and the circum. 
ftances of all other animals, muft be adapted. In which 
view, it is unfuitable to our ideas of order, that while the 
earth is only capable of maintaining a determined number, 
the: human race fhould increafe without end.» This would 
be the neceflary confequence of: a perfect government and 
education. On which account it is more contrary.to juft 
proportion, to fuppofe that fuch a perfect government 
fhould be eftablifhed jn fuch circumftances, than that b 


y 
* permitting vice, or the abufe of liberty, in the wifdom of 


Y Providence, mankind fhould never be able. to multiply fo 
greatly as tooverftock the earth 
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This conclufion appears to us‘much more chimerical and 

extravagant than the model itfelf. To fuppofe that Provi- 
dence could devife no other means to prevent the earth’s being 
overftocked, and the neceffity of men killing each other, than 
by permitting vice, or the abufe of liberty, is a fuppofition fo 
injurious to the wildom and juftice of the Deity, that we are 
amazed how it could ever enter into the imagination of fo 
worthy and pious a Writer. In truth, however, we wifh that 
there was no other objection to his model than the danger of 
exceflive population: for we are firmly perfuaded; that Na- 
ture, which has eftablifhed fuch an equality in the generation 
of other animals, that they are under no need ‘of devouring 
each other, could never be at alofs to preferve the proportion 
in our fpecies, without putting us under the neceflity of :pe- 
rifhing by our vices, or murdering each other for want of 
fuftenance. But it is time to lofe fight of our Author’s poli- 
tical Profpects, and view him in the more plealing light of an 
Advocate for the Wifdom and Juftice of Providence. This, 
however, muft be referred to another opportunity. 
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Remarks on the Life and Writings of Plato. With Anfwers to 
the principal Objections againft him; and a general View of 
his Dialogues, 8vo. 48. inboards. Millar. 


HEN a Wiiter, either by his real merit, or by means 

of powerful Patronage, or by the bias of partial opi- 
nion, has been preferred to an eminent rank in the republi¢e 
of ietters, it is amazing to think what a numerous fwarm of 
Authors rife out of his reputation! If his writings are of 
that kind, which the pride of man calls metaphyfical, the 
number of his. Critics, Commentators, Apologifts, and A- 
bridgers, will be infinite. Metaphyfics, if we may be par- 
doned the definition, is a fcience which lies beyond the reach 
of human knowlege. Now, concerning that which no one 
knows, every one may difpute confidently, and lethis notions 
be ever fo abfurd, hé.will gain Profelytes to his hypothefis. 


It is difagreeable to refieét, with what eagernefs and ran- 
cour men contend about opinions merely hypothetical; fome, 
from the vanity of controverfy ; others, from the weaknefs 
of prepofleffion, grow pale in attacking or defending .incom- 
prehenfible notions, or knitting fine fpun fyftems,. with which - 
“yh perplex their own underftanding, and confound their 
.€acers, 


‘What 
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What a croud of mortal Scriblers has the divine Plate 

given birth to! Some who have dared to fuppofe him a meer 
man,’ and as fuch liable to error, have been oppofed by others 
who have aflerted his divinity, and vindicated his infallibility. 
It is difficult, however, to fay, whether Plato’s reputation has 
fuffered mott from his advocates, or his opponents. It is 
certain, that his admirers, ,by extolling him as fomething more 
than man, have provoked their antagonilts to allow him lefs 
merit than is really his due: and his fame has lately been re- 
duced to a low ebb, , by the too great freedoms which that bold 
and fafhionable Sceptic Bolingbroke, and others, have taken 
with his writings. 
To refent thefe liberties, and to refcue the character of 
Plato from the malice und mifreprefentation of unjuft criti- 
cifm, feems to have been the defign of thefe Remarks on his 
Life and Writitigs. But, upon the whole, our Remarker has 
rather clouded than illuftrated the original, by his apologeti- 
cal comment: and his abftrac&t of Plato’s Dialogues, Repub- 
lic, and Laws, which comprizes above three parts of the vo- 
lume, _issfo crude and unconne¢ted, that it is abfolutely unin- 
telligible.— What-was objected to Pope’s Dunciad, may, with 
fome alteration, be applied to this abftraét. 


When, by himfelf, we hear old Plato fpeak, 
And, in thy abftract,. thy own meaning feek, 
His Greek turns Englifh, and thy Englifh Greck. 


We might venture to fay, that a School-boy, who is advan- 
ced in the Greek Grammar as far as Goaw, Bow, will as rea- 
dily underftand Plato in the original, as in the abftra& be- 
fore us. . 


Befides the contents of the abftract, this volume contains 
an account of the Life of Plato, with Remarks and Anfwers 
to the Objections made againft him. , In the firft part we are 
told, that * Plato was defcended of the moft renowned No- 
© bility, being of the fame family with Solon; and had a 
fortune fuitable to his birth. Having ftudied the language 
of his country, he acquired fome knowlege of mufic and 
painting. He excelled in the gymnattic exercifes, and em- 
ployed part of his earlicr time in poetry; but burnt his po- 
ems, after hearing the Difcourfes of Socrates. He ferved alfo 
in the army upon feveral expeditions, and acquitted himfelf 
with honour. : 
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‘ Being thus accomplifhed to ferve the public, he was wait- 

« ing the time appointed bylaw, viz. the age of thirty, when 
« he might enter upon the adminiftration of affairs, but ere 
§ wards 
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* wards altered his plan, ‘for .reafons which. we fhall..take-in 
¢ his own words, and which may at the fame time fhew the 
‘ abfurdity of the ufual common-place enquiries and_decla- 
< rations about the adfive and contemplative ie at leaft fo far 
« as regards the authority and example of Plato. 


- © At the end of the famous Peloponnefian war, the confti- 

¢ tution of the Athenian government was changed, and the 
‘ fupreme power lodged in the hands of thirty.” Some of 
thefe, Plato tells us, were his friends and relations, and they’ 
invited him to fhare in the adminiftiation: to which he was’ 
inclined, imagining that. the government of the State would* 
be changed from its former abufes. But he foon difcovered;’ 
that the former adminiftration was a golden age in comparifon 
with theirs. In a little time, however, the power of the 
thirty .was abolifhed, and all that fyftem of government; and 
now he was again inclined to engage in the management of, 
public bufinefs, though not fo ftrongly as before, 


«<: But, headds, by misfortune, fome of thofe who got in- 
‘6 to power, accufed my friend Socrates himéfelf, charging 
“him with the moft heinous of all crimes, and the moft dif- 
“6 tant from Socrates’ character, impiety. . 


_ Thefe therefore accufed, and thofe condemned and put 
‘* to death, a man who would have no fhare with the former 
‘¢ wicked adminiftration, in an affair which concerned one of 
‘* themfelves, who were his friends while they were fugitives 
‘¢ and in misfortune. 


‘¢ When I confidered thefe things, and the people who 
‘¢ had the management, and the laws and prevailing manners, 
«© the more I reviewed them, the more difficult 1 found it 
s* would be'to ferve the public aright. 


‘¢ It was impofhible for me to act without the affiftance of 
‘¢ faithful friends and aflociates; but thefe were not eafily to, 
‘* be found among my former connections; and it would be 
“<a difficult matter to form new ones; for our State was not 
*¢ any longer adminiftrated according to the genius and prin- 
+¢ ciples of our anceftors; both the fpirit and letter of the 
‘* laws were corrupted to a very great degree. 


<¢ Wherefore I, who formerly was full of ardour to enter 
** upon the public management, when I confidered thefe 
** things, and faw how all. was going to confufion, became 
‘* at laft averfe to it: refolving, hawever, not to ceafe from 
** watching when any more favourable opportunity fhould 
** eccur for correcting thefe abufes, or the whole conftitution 
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“eiof the State, and always be ready at the proper feafon for 
“ acting. 

st By degrees I difcovered that all States at prefent are bad- 
ce y cohftituted, and their conftitutions incurable without 
** fome wonderful piece of good conduct, feconded by For- 
‘s tune, dnd was.obliged to own, in praife of true Philofo- 
*© pliy, That from thence alone it is that we can difcover all the 
“ true interefis either of the public, or of particular perfons; and 
“© that the human race will never be free from miferies, until they 
** who are true philofophers get the government and adminiftration 
“© into their hands; or they who have the fupreme power becime 
“¢ true philofophers.” 


~ Now we muftconfefs, that we are not clear-fighted enough 
td perceive how this account of Plato’s “ fhews the abfurdity 
<* of the ufual common-place inquiries and declamations 
< about an ative and contemplative life.” In our opinion, the 
authority and example of Plato proves nothing as to the point 
inqueftion.. All that can be collected from this account is, 
that Plato was ftrongly inclined to an active life, but that from 
particular circumftances of confufion and danger in which the 
State was involved, he became at laft averfe to it. But how 
does this decide which of the two is moft eligible, and be- 
coming to a man of wifdom and virtue? There are circum- 
ftances, no doubt, which may make it juftifiable and prudent 
for fuch. an one to decline public bufinefs. Cicero, who a- 
mhong-others has debated this queftion, admits, that men of 
excellent talents, who devote themfelves to ftudy, may, per- 
haps, be allowed to withdraw themfelves from bufinefs: or 
that they may decline on account of the weaknefs of their 
conftitution, or any other weighty reafon. But he condemns 
thofe who avoid it, for fear of encountering labours, troubles, 
affronts and repulfes ;. and he concludes, that they who are 
by nature qualified for the conduc of public affairs, fhould, 
without hefitation, enter upon the bufinefs of government. 


Upon thefe principles, it will, in truth, be difficult t6 juf- 
tify Plato’s feceflion. That he faw, *‘ how all was going ta 
<‘. confufion,” was noreafon for his declining public bufinets. 
It is in fuch a time, that men -who are confcious of great ta- 
lents, and good inclinations, ought to exert their efforts for 
the fervice of the State, and not tamely leave it to’ work out its 
own redemption. ‘The Romans confideted it as a’¢apital vir- 
tue, not to defpair of the republic: and they were'right; for 
it is in the time of danger and diftrefs, ‘that ‘eminent talents 
and virtues are moft ufeful. : 
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In confequence'of this refolution however, as our Remarker 
obferves, Plato devoted himfelf to Philofophy... He then gives 
a particular account of his travels, and enters into.a very dif- 
fufive narrative of his tranfa€tions in Syracufe, in eonfequencé 
of his connections with Dion, brother-in-law to Dionyfius. | 


From this account of Plato’s life, our Author proceeds to 
make fome general remarks, and anfwers feveral, as he con- 
ceives, of the principal objections againft Plato. Here, how- 
ever, it is but juft to acknowlege, that he does, in fome de- 
gree, vindicate Plato, from the charge of being myfterious 
and obfcure. Plato himfelf, he obferves, declared that he 
did not explain himfelf compleatly on certain fubjeéts, be- 
caufe he would avoid the litigious contraditions of ignorant 
people, and perfecution from bigots. “To which our Remark- 
er adds, that * the more one confiders human nature, the 
¢ more he will be convinced that knowlege ought to be com- 
municated only gradually to the mind. We feldom ‘are 
able immediately to perceive the mutual relations afid de- 
pendencies of things, when the whole is communicated at 
once: it requires time and patience to review every cir- 
cumftance, before we can arrive at true knowlege. The 
want of this occafions innumerable difputes. tt is fur- 
prizing to obferve how much the prejudices and various 

affions of men influence and pervert their judgment. 
ends the beft Philofophers have been of opinion, that 
the human mind needs greatly to be purified and prepared 
for the reception of truth. For this reafon they did not 
unfold all their fentiments till people were fit to- receive them. 
Pythagoras enjoined long filence on his Scholars; Plato 
did not fpeak dire€tly on certain fubjects; even our Savi- 
OUR often {poke in parables, that he only, who ‘had ‘ears 
* tohear, might be inftruéted.’ 


Neverthelefs, with all thefe allowances, it will be difficult 
to clear Plato entirely from the charge af myftery and obfcu- 
rity: for he will be found obfcure and myfterious. in many 
pailages which do not bear even a diftant allufion to the go- 
vernment or mythology of ‘his country. 
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Our Remarker proceeds in the next place to trace the con- 
fequences of Plato’s oppofition to the Sophifts. ‘ The firlt 
© Philofophers among the Greeks, ftruck with the love of 
‘ truth and.nature, fought after knowlege with generous ar- 
‘ dor, difregarding their own private intereft: but.in the days 
© of Socrates and Plato matters had begun to take a different 


' © turn. The Sophifts had arifen, who above all things were 


“ attentive to the bufinefs of making money; and who hav- 
‘ ing 
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ing got fome reputation, were like to pervert ,the.tafte of 
that age from true learning and philofophy. Socrates. op-, 
pofed himfelf againft thefe men with great vigour and fuc- 
cefs; but their Partizans gave it out, that he was corrupt- 
ing the youth, and in an unfettled time of the republic he 
loft his life. Plato refumed the fame caufe; he committed 
the philofophy of Socrates to writing; with great acutenefs 
and perfpicuity he expofed the ignorance of thofe Sophifts ; 
their quibbling evafive manner; their affectation of uni- 
verfal knowlege; their felfifh, immoral, and falfe maxims 
of life; their falfe notions of government, and of the Dei- 
ty. Thefe writings propagated through Greece, almoft 
nifhed what Socrates had begun, and brought the Sophifts 
into juft contempt. No wonder then that we find th 
were induftrious to propagate flanders againft him, flander 
being the common refource of a bad caufe. | 


¢ But thefe contentions with the Sophifts produced effects 
of a different kind. Socrates, in his difputes with them, 
often doubted ironically, and pretended not to know, while 
on the other hand, they pretended to know all things, 
The later Philofophers of the academic fchool, who fuc- 
ceeded Plato, deviated from their Mafter’s intention, and 
made this doubtfulnefs a ferious principle of their philofophy, 
aflerting, that we may indeed arrive at probability fufficient 
to determine us to action, but never at abfolute truth. 
Though this principle is better than the unlimited conti- 
dence of thofe who decide upon every thing without dif- 
tinction, or the perplexity of the Sceptics, who deny that 
we can obtain even @ probability by our inquiries; yet even 
this,- in ftri&t philofophy, is erroneous, and the confequences 
of it are hurtful. For the mind readily grafps at any fcheme 
that flatters its indolence; even ignorance by this means 
furnifhes. us with {piritual pride, and people gladly. turn 
afide into the flowery roads of romance, or loofe indigefted 
Te and fpeculations, until all true learning is extirt- 
guithed.’ 
In thefe reflections we heartily concur with our Remarker,: 
and we will add, that the literary difipation now fo univerfal- 
ly prevalent, is not the laft among the reproaches on the pre- 
fent times. Few modern Readers can endure the fatigue of 
ftudy ; they read to confume time, not to acquire knowlege ; 
and to this idle propenfity we owe the vaft fwarm of fugitive 
Effays and rambling Novels, which has fo depraved the tafte 
of the age, that the greateft part have loft all relifh for ufe- 
fullearning. It is from fuch pieces, that the Saunterers in 
literature, 
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literature, gain a general fmattering of moft fubjects,; and im- 
bibe that indifcriminate fcepticifm, which men of moderate 
talents, and flender application, are through indolence, rea- 
dily difpofed to embrace. From hence proceeds their con- 
temptible ridicule of every thing which bears the appearance 
of fyftem, and which requires a feverity of thought, beyond 
their power of attention. ‘Thus they fly to the laft refuge of 
ignorance: they laugh at what they cannot comprehend, and 
pronounce thofe things infcrutible, which they have not ca~ 
pacity or vigour of mind to inveftigate. The prefumption of 
thefe Smatterers is enough to enrage a man accuftomed to re- 
ficétion: and it is impoflible to be unmoved, when he hears 
them dogmatize on the moft abftrufe points, though they ne- 
ver purfued a train of tdeas beyond the column of my nag 
paper, or have a relifh for any thing but what is flimfy and 
farcical. ’ 


Our Author, in the courfe of his vindication of Plato, 
takes occafion to draw a kind of parallel between Plato and 
Ariftotle; and having ranked the latter in the fecond place, 
he procecds to vindicate the former from many, objections, 
which we pafs over as immaterial or tedious. But we muft 
not’ omit to take notice of the following vindication of Pla- 
to’s republic. 


‘ The general plan of the republic and the laws, has beers 
condemned as impraéticable and out of nature. To this it 
is anfwered, That they were by no means intended as 4 
perfe& model for seal life: and that they were, what he 
himfelf exprefsly calls them, 4 fiction only, and as it were 
a dream. One great defign of his republic is, to prove vir- 
tue to be the watural good, and vice the natural ill of every 
creature. . In order to illuftrate the arguments on this fub- 
jects she formed an imaginary plan of a commonwealth,. 
that he might have an opportunity of explaining the juft prin- 
ciples-of, government, and fhewing the pernicious tendency 
of yice in-any ftaté. He fhews how near a refemblance the 
charasterof a community bears to the charaéters of indivi- 
duals; how the different characters in private life in fuc- 
ceeding generations arife from one another by natural tran- 
fitions ;, and how the forms of fociety and of government 
alter from fimilar caufes. Plato appears to have been much 
affeéted with concern for the miferies of mankind, arifing 
from their irregular imperfect forms of government; and 
he feems attempting a bold fcheme, at leait in fpeculation, 
to’find, if poffible, a remedy for thofe evils. We ought 
not, however, to blame him feverely where his attempts 
* have 
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« have failed, but rather applaud the goodnefs of his defign. 
« At the fame time we ought not to determine ‘haftily and 
« politively that any fcheme is impracticable, becaufe it differs 
“< widely from thofe fyftems of government that we are ac- 
« quainted with. Circumftances and times are always 
« Changing, and the taftes and opinions of mankind. Many 
~¢ effential parts of Plato’s fcheme were fuccefsfully praétifed 
<¢ at Lacedemon for feveral hundred years. There are many 
< things in natural hiftory which, to people unacquainted 
« with thefe ftudies, appear impoffible, and which the Philo- 
« fopher looks-upon without furprize. In like manner, when 
« one has been converfant in the hiftory of nations, and the 
¢ Opinions and forms of government which have prevailed.at 
« different times and places in the world, he will be tempted 
« to believe, that there are few fyftems which might not have 
« been eftablifhed fomewhere. And, indeed, without going 
<« to diftant barbarous nations for arguments and examples, 
¢ we may find matter enough to humble our pride at home, 
< if we confider ferioufly the many abfurdities in politics, in 
« principles, and in fafhions, which prevail at this day through 
¢ the polifhed kingdoms of Europe, without controul.’ 


_Here we muft obferve, that thefe general arguments prove 
nothing, and -were they admitted, might ferve to recommend 
and countenance the moft abfurd and impracticable fchemes. 
Becaufe many things are feafible, which to fome appear im- 
poffible, it does:not therefore follow, that we may not pro- 
nounce thofe fchemes to be impracticable, which are obvi- 
oufly repugnant to the principles of nature and reafon. Of 
this kind we deem the project to eftablifh a community of. al! 
things, and put an end to the diftinGtions of A@eum & Tuum ; 
with other fchemes of this fort, which are inconfiftent with 
the paffions and appetites of mankind, and fuppofe a thafough 
change in human nature. If Plato, as our Remarker fup- 
pofes, was affected with the miferies of mankind, his attempt- 
inga bold fcheme, as our Author calls it, in fpeculation, was 
not the way to find a remedy for thofe evils. “The means of 
redrefs fhould be adapted to the nature of the fufferers: and 
to recommend a remedy which is not applicable to the frame 
of their conftitution, is rather to mock, than relieve their 
diftrefs. If Plato only meant to excercife his i i 
and offered this {cheme as a piece of amufement, reprefenting 
fomething rather defirable than attainable, we may be content 
to receive it as fuch : but our Remarker does Plato more in- 
jury than fervice, when he imagines him weak enough to 
think of finding a remedy for thofe evils, in this fcheme of 

3 {peculation. 
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fpeculation. This fuppofition makes that to bea ridiculous 
project, which; at beft, :is but an idle one. ; 
It muft be confeffed' however that Plato’s republic and laws 
contain many excellent moral and’ political precepts: and 
indeed the whole tenor of his writings has a.tendency to en- 
courage mei to. the purfuit of knowledge and the praétice of 
moral and focial duties. We muft not imitate’ thé fathion 
of the times, and condemn by wholefale, becaufe particular 
parts are exceptionable. The moderns who affect to think 
lightly of Plato, and other antient philofophers, would find 
their account in’ being better acquainted with their works ; 
for though it is not always prudent to follow their ffeps, yet 
it is of ufe to mark their progrefs: and thefe zealous and 
bigotted advocates, who mifpend their time’ in defending*their 
abfurdities, might be better employed in colleéting what is 


_ really.ufefal and’ practicable from their writings. 


It would be needlefs to attend our Remarker through the 
remainder-of his.vindication, in:which, among others, he takes 


up the gauntlet againft Bolingbroke, and defends the Greek phi- 


lofopher, by much the fame general arguments as-his.Lordfhip 
condemis him by. In few words, our remarker feems to. want 
that acutenefs of difcernment, that regular connection of 
thought, that manly freedem of fentiment, and thatdetachment 
from prejudice, which are the eflential requilites to conftitute 
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A Plan of Difeipline for the Ufe of the Militia f the County of 
: cb 


Norfolk. Part UI. 4to. 4s. Shuckburgh., 


, Ap 8 plan of Military Difcipline is divided into. three 


diftinct parts: the fir? contains the manual exercife ; 


; the fecond, Rules for Marching and Wheeling ; and the zhird, 
oathe: Exercife.and Difcipline of a battalion, The two firft 


were.publifhed, above a year ago, in one volume, of which 


vcwourceaders may remember to have {een an ample account in 
x» gheReview for OGober, 1759.. We fhail, at prefent, endea- 
e¥ourto give our readers an idea of Part the third, which is 
«pow fir publifhed, and which compictes the whole. 


The author,bcgins, very properly, by inftructing the bat- 


talion how té prepare for the yearly Review in Whitfun- 
‘week, and then proceeds methodically to lay down rules for 
“the Condué of each individual, as well as for the whole regi- 
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ment. In the firings he differs not eflentially from the prefent 
practice of the king’s regular troops; but though he gives 
direétions for performing the advancing and retreat firing, he 
has too much military knowledge not to fee the danger and 
folly of practifing either in the face of an enemy. ‘We 
‘cannot be of opinion,* fays the author, that any method, 
‘ hitherto invented, of Firing, either Advancing or Retreat- 
‘ ing, (except the Strect-fring) is free from many great and 
‘ dangerous ‘inconveniencies in action, &c.—However, as 
‘ thefe Firings have a good effect on a field-day, and ferve to 
* exercife the men, make them ready in Loading and Firing, 
‘ and attentive to execute whatever is commanded, we fre- 
‘ quently practife them.” — We are entirely of his opinion 
as to the danger of thefe Firings; and therefore think they 
ought never to be performed on any occafion whatever, as the 
frequent ‘practice of them will render the men lefs fteady, and 
the battalion more apt to fluctate. 





In the VIIth and VIIIth chapters our author treats of the 
evolutions in an ample and judicious manner, He is ve 
fenfible of the natural defects of the Hollow Square, and there- 
fore propofes the French Columns of Retreat and Attack in 
its room. ‘He gives the reader very plain directions for form- 
ing and reducing each of thefe, with many other very ufeful 


. Evolutions.’ “He has likewife added an appendix to the vo- 


lume, sqpntaining the manner of Mounting and Relieving a 
Guard; Mtanding orders for the regiment, the Funeral Exercife, 
and the different beats on the drum. 


We cannot conclude this article without taking notice of 
the laft page of this book, in which the author has thought 
proper tovaddrefs himfelf particularly to the Reviewers. We 
are. well pleafed to find him fatished with our account of the 
two firft parts; but we can, with veracity, affure-him, that 
whatever was faid in praife of his work, did not proceed from 
any prejudice in favour of its author, but from its own inde- 
pendent merit: nor were we lefs fincere in our criticifms. 
But as we do not pretend to infallibility, it is pofible we may 
be miftaken : nor, it is hoped, fhall we ever be found too proud 
to confefs our errors. But hitherto we have feen no reafon 
to change our opinion in what has been faid concerning the 
author’s method of clubbing the firelock, in our former article. 
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J wo Difcourfes, i in the firft of which 7s pointed out the Danger and 
Mifchief of Self-canfidence, being intended as an i ieuise to 
the fecond, in whith the Scripture Do€trine o if uftification is 

frated and explained, the infiite Wifdom and Gaodnefs of God 
in fuch a Scheme 1s fhewn, and z Rife and. Hifiory ~ its 
Mifconfiruétion, with, the Confequences of tt, fet forth. The 
whole recommended to the Confideration of Moravian Sefaries, 
and of p refill ¢fJed Unbelievers. By S. Martin, Rector of Go- 
tham in Nottinghamfhire. 80, 1s. Vaillant. 


HESE two difcourfes, firft drawn up for fettling the 

notions of the author’s own parifhioners onan impor- 
tant fubject, appear tolerably well adapted to promote the 
end defigned ; though we cannot help being of opinion that 
the withed-for perfpicuity would have becn better attained, 
if he had made ufe fometimes of fewer words for the expla- 
nation of his ideas. : 


In the firft difcourfe, upon Self-confidence, having men- 
tioned the ftrong inclination of many to warp the word of 
God into fenfes contrary to the true meaning of it, he brings 
the following inftance, as a well known, and, indéed, too full’ 
an atteftation of this melancholy truth. — ‘ ‘God had clearly 
‘ made two things the neceflary terms of falvation to us, a 
* found faith, and a good life ; and yet the pride and folly of ma-, 
‘ ny men 4as, from the beginning of Chiiftianity down to this, 
¢ day, been for dividing and feparating thefe things. _ On the, 
‘ one fide, faith is fet up for allin all; and he that has this, they. 
‘ tell us, is at once cloathed with his Saviour’s righteoufnefs, 
‘ and needs nothing more. .. Again in the other extreme there, 
‘ are, who fet as light by faith, will needs have morality to.be, 
‘the whole. of man, and lay it down for.a, natural truthy, 
‘ and genuine maxim of uncorrupted reafon, that if a man’s 
‘ moral. conduct be regular, his faith is quite:a matter. of 
* indifference.’ Now what is all this but to be wwifer than 
‘ God, that is, to be very fools, to tell him we will be faved 
‘in ourown way, and-after he has givenjus one rule, fo 
© declare he is miltaken, and we know a better? 


In his fecond difcourfe, upon Juftification, our. author 
endeavours to adjuft the fuppofed difference, upon this fotnt, 


-betwixt’St. Paul and St. James, which he*feems to have done 


in a very rational and confiftent, but rather’ too prolix a 

mainer for our infertion. $t. Paul, in his epiftie tq the 

Romans, he obferves, ‘ oppofes himfelf to the errors both of 

‘ Jew and Gentile, and fhews the infufficiency, as well of the 

* works of the law,’ [infifted upon by the former] ‘ as of: 
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‘human reafon,’: [adopted. as.an infallible guide by the lat- 
ter.}— * His: defign indeed was. to refute thofe\ people who 
«pretended they might be faved. by their own righteoufnefs.or 
“works: butmuftit follow that becaufe we cannot be faved by 
« ourown-good:works, they are therefore unneceflary, and that 
“we can be ‘faved without them? Let the apoftle fpeak for 
“himfélf, » Do-we then make void the law thra’ faith ?. God fer- 
“bid: yea; we efiablifo-the.law; (Rom. iii. 31.) and therefore 
*in his eihth chapter, verfe 13, after he had infifted on 
© the juftification by faith, he adds, If we live after the flefb, 
“qe fall die 5 but, if through the /pirit. we do mortify ihe deeds of 
+ the flofhy we foall live.* And in another place he had {poke 
“ftill more exprefly, chap. 2. that Ged will render to: cvery 
© man according to his deeds. Xn all this (as our author very 
«juftly adds) theend of St. Paul is excellently anfwered; he 
¢ warns-men againft the errors of others, and guards againft 
‘their miftaking his own meaning; he gives to faith and 
‘works the weight and regard due to each of them, and 
¢ on the whole, with a prudence and picty fuitable to his fta- 
‘tion, foienforces and prefles the neceffity of both, as not to 
« invalidate the obligation of either.’ 


‘St. Paul’s account of juftifying faith being foon mifappre- 
hended; arid feveral falfe notions grafted thereupon; St James 
feems to have taken up the fame fubject, not with any view 
of oppofing, but really of explaining St. Paul’s doétrine. ‘This 
our author fhews in a fatisfa€tory manner, and fums up the 
argument ‘in ‘the following words.—‘* Compare then thefe 
“two great: apoftles together, lay the whole of what each 
“faith in one view, attend to the principal aim and drift of 
“both, and what the particular notions and opinions were 
«which each intended to refute, and the plain and fure con- 
“clufioh to be drawn from them upon this fubje&t can be 
*no other than this, That works are imperfect and inef- 
©'feQual without faith, and faith is imperfect and ineffectual 
“without works: only St. Paul declares moft dire€tly and 
“exprefly the juftification by faith, becaufe he wrote to con- 
‘fute them who magnified’ works too much; whilft St. 
« James infifts, moft, abfolutely on the-neceflity of works, 
‘ becaufe his bufinefs was with them who laid the whole ftrefs 
‘upon faith, aflerting that our juftification had no concern 
‘or connection with righteoufnets or good works at all.’ 


» * We have.guoted this text exaély as it fonds in the Difcourfe be- 
fore us; but St Paul inftead of we, has ye, and for deeds of the fef, 
deeds of the &dy. The fenfe in both is pretty much the fame ; but, 
in points of controverfy, quotatiors fhould always be very exaf. 
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Subjoined to thefe Difcourfes we find an appendix, (not 
mentiched in ‘the title page, though a pretty ‘lone one) ‘upon 
this fubje&t, Of Chri? cur real. expiatory facrifice. “After‘de- 
fending this article of our faith againft both Des and So- 
cinians, and fhewing the teafonablenefs of vicarious ‘punifh- 
ment, whére both the fubftitute freely undertakes the Gifice, 
and the party offended engages to accept it; ‘he fubmits 
this interefting remark (which fhall conclude our ret a 
to the confideration of thofe concerned. * If the Deft is ft 
‘ determined to call this abfurdity, it is a matter ‘worth his 
¢ weighing, whether it be not fending a fort of challenge. to 
‘ God Almighty, a fetting his juftice at defiance, and de- 
© claring that when he fhall call him to judgment, him- 
‘felf can maintain his own righteoufnefs before him, Nor 
¢ will ftand obliged to any redeemer.’ P 





Sermons upon various Subjecis, Vol. 2. Our Saviour’s Thirft 
upon the Crofs. The Greatnefs of Fefus in his laf Sufferings. 
Divine Tejtimonials given to jie during his laft Sufferings. 
The Roman Soldiers, and t Waeye Rulers. The Ape/tle 
Thomas. “fefus the Son of Man. fefus the Son of God. 
Chrif’s Poverty cur Riches. Chriff’s farewel Wifh of Peace 
to his Difciples. The Apsftolical Benedi€tion.' , Of praying 
in the Name of Chrift. The Woman that. anointed ‘fefus 
with precious Oiniment. The Kingdom of Heaven. taken by 
Force. Virtue recommended under the Similitude of white Rai- 
ment. The great Myftery of Godline/s. By N. Lardner, D. D. 
8vo. 5s. bound. ¢. Buckland. 


S we have tranfcribed at length the titles of the feveral 
Sermons, of which this volume confifts, we need not 
make any large extracts. 


The defign of the fecond difcourfe is to fhew, in fome 
meafure, our Lord’s greatnefs under his laft fufferings : how 
he joined majelty with meeknefs, and under the moft: inju- 
rious and provoking treatment, manifefted great prefence of 
thought, and perfect compofure of mind. 


This fermon is divided into two fections » the firft contains 
the partfculars of our Lord’s apprehenfion and profecution, 
to the time of his condemnation by Pilate. ‘he fecond, 


+ There is an account of another volume of fermons by the fame au- 
thor, in our Review, vol. IV. p 226. ? 
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contains. what followed till ,he expired on the crofs. We 
fhall felecét two particulars from the fecond fection. . ‘One 
‘ mark of greatnefs (fays the learned preacher) is the regard 
< fhewn by our Lord to the penitent thief; for, as St. Luke 
« fays, One of the malefactors reflecied on him, faying, If thou be 
¢ the Chrif?, fave thyfelf, and us. But he was rebuked for it 
«by the other, who alfo {aid unto Jefus, Lord, remember me, 
* when thou comeft into thy kingdom. And “fefus faith unto him, 
* Verily, I fay unto thee, this day fhalt thou be-with me in pa- 
© radife. He bears all the reproaches of his enemies without 
« faying a word: but he hears and anfwers the petition of 
< an humble penitent fuffcrer. ‘The requeft of the malefactor 
‘is a proof that he had feen fomething very great and ex- 
* traordinary in the perfon and behaviour of Jefus under his 
‘ fufferings. If, before he was fet on the crofs, he had fome 
‘knowledge of Jefus, and a faith in him, as the Chrift, 
¢ (which may be reckoned not improbable) yet undoubtedly 
‘ his faith was encreafed and confirmed by the excellent beha- 
< viour of Jefus, during this affli€tive and melancholy feafon. 
¢ And our Lord’s anfwer fets before us another, and mani- 
< feft inftance of the excellent temper of his mind. Verily 
“TI fay unto thee, this day fhalt thou be with me in paradi/fe. 
© Which fhews that his {pirit was not broken, funk down, 
«and dejected, by the continued fcene of various afflictions of 
“the moft trying nature. He is ftill compofed. He is per- 
“ fuaded of the happy iflue of all. He receives the profeffion 
< made of a belief in his character and kingdom. He fhews 
¢ his approbation of it, and his fatisfaction therein: and with 
< full authority he promifes a place that very day in paradife. 
« How great is Jefus here! he triumphs every where! And 
< how glorious is this ttiumph! On the crofs; during the 
“ time of his moft ignominious fufferings, he carries on and 
< accomplifhes his great defign of converting and faving fin- 
«ners. Truly, the Pharifees had itill canfe of envy and 
< indignation. They were before offended becaufe née 
< reforted to him to hear him, and to be taught by him; or 
©“ becaufe he received them, and comforted them with aflu- 
“ rances of pardon, when they gave tokens of compunétion and 
“repentance. They make him fuffer with finners, yea 
¢ with malefaétors. And one of them profefles faith in him, 
‘and humbly feeks to him. And Jefus receives him, and 
¢ promifes him immediate admiffion into paradife,’ 


‘ Another thing very obferveable is the regard which Jefus 
‘ fhewed to his mother Mary, as related John xix. 25, 27. 
* Certainly, never was there a greater inftance of full compa- 
* fure of mind under fufferings. On the crofs our Lord 
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‘€ difpofes his only worldly concetns; and réctommends: his 
© mother to the perfon, fitteftto take care of her, 'to comfort 
‘ her, and fecure her from contempt and injury, fo long as ‘fhe 
‘ fhould furvive himfelf on this earth.’ fel 


Praying in the name of Chrift (fermon 11.) is explained in 
this manner. ‘It is fuppofed that the perfons, who offer 
‘ thefe prayers, believe in Jefus Chrift, and are his difciples, 
¢ and endeavour fincerely to behave as fuch. 2. To pray in 
‘ the name of Chrift, is to offer up prayers to God, according 
‘ to his direétions, and in a manner fuited to his doétrine 
‘ and inftitution.. 3. Herein may be included, that often- 
‘times we fhould prefent our addrefles to God, through 
¢ Chrift, as our great high prieft and interceflor with God,’ 


One of the corollaries, near the end of the fermon, ‘is to 
this purpofe.. ‘It is reafonable to infer, that all Chriftians 
‘ fhould be defirous to pray in the name of Chrift, or, as: his 
¢ difciples,. agreeably to the nature of his doctrine, | and ac- 
¢ cording to. the rules which he has given concerning prayer.’ 


“So we ought to pray in private, and in public, particularly 
‘inpublic. ‘There, efpécialty, we ought to be careful to pray 
‘as the difciples of Jefus. Some will bring into their prayers 
¢ their particular notions concerning the fall of Adam, and its 
‘ confequences, original fin, the corruption of the human 
¢ nature, the incomprehenfible order of the Divine Decrees, 
¢ election, grace, and other points. Others, and perhaps the 
‘ fame perfons, at other times, will introduce their particular 
¢ fyftem of the Trinity, or the perfon of Chrift, and his tranf- 
‘actions. But public prayers fhould be fuch as all Chriftians 
‘can joinin. A minifter, in his public prayers, is to offer 
‘ up common requefts and praifes, the unfeigned devotions of 
‘the'aflembly. Public prayers are not to be Lutheran, nor 
¢ Calviniftical, nor Arminian, but Chriftian and Scriptural. 
¢ There fhould be in them neither Arianifm, nor Nicenifin. 
‘ A preacher may, in his Difcourfes, propofe to the people 
‘ his own fenfe and interpretations of Scripture, and offer his 
‘ reafons for them. But in public addreffes to God he fhould 
‘ offer common requefts and thankfgivings, in which all 
‘ fincere Chriftians can unite. In a word, public prayers 


‘ ought to be agreeable to the commen faith of God’s eleét, and ‘ 


* the doctrine of the common falvation, preached by Chrift and 
‘ his apoftles, to Jews and Gentiles, and all men under hea- 
© ven.’ 


We need not tranfcribe any more, by way of fpecimen : 
we fuppofe that thefe fermons will be generally acceptable to 
readers of a ferious, inquifitive, and rational turn of mind. 
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Human Nature delineated, or the Limits of human Rurwleilze it~ 
it By ‘F. Stephens, M. A. 8vo. 4s. 64. in Boards. 


ilar. 


E do not remember to have met with a more ftriking 
inftance of the difadvantage arifing frem the want of 

order and method in treating of {cientific {ubjects, than pre- 
fents itfelf in the work before us. We are forry to fay, 
indeed, after a painful and attentive perufal of this perform- 
ance, that we have not acquired one new philofophical idea, 
nor have made any improvement in our old ones. We fhould 
do Mr, Stephens injuitice, however, were we to deny that 
his boak contains fome fenfible and ingenious obfervations, 
to whomfgever they originally belong, on a variety of im- 
portant fubje&s. but, fo far is our author from having de- 
fined the limits of human knowlege, that we are perfuaded 
thofe limits are ftill at an immenfe diftance from his compre- 
henfiort®: at leaft we have little hopes of fo loofe and incon- 
clufive a writer ever performing fo arduous a tafk. To con- 
fefs the truth, we are as much at a lofs to give our readers 
a fatisfactory idea of this work, as of any performance ever yet 
confidered in our review ; fo ftrange and incoherent a med- 


Jey of Philofophy having perhaps never before been offered 
to the public. 


It is true, the author has divided his book into chapters ; 
but without affixing any general title of their contents. In- 
deed, it were not cafy to diftinguifh fuch defultory eflays under 
particular heads. We fhall not therefore take upon us to give 
any regular abftract of a mifcellaneous work, in which the 
writer wanders from one topic to another, without order or 
defign ; and has apparently indulged his pen, in committing to 
paper the firft thoughts that fuggefted themfelves, without re- 
gard to precifion of fentiment, or propriety of expreffion. 


But, though we cannot give the reader a particular account 
of the fubject and execution of this performance ; the general 
defign of the author may probably be gathered from his own 
account of it, in the preface. * The human mind is a re- 
* ceptacle where real and fantaftical notions of Philofophy 
* and theory are blended together, under the name of fcience : 
¢ the falfe do more frequently make men doubt of the true, 
* than perfuade them that they are true themfelves. No- 
¢ thing can be more effectual to feparate the falfe notions 
¢ from the true, and to go to the root of error, I mean that 
* primitive error, which encourages our curiofity, affifts our 
¢ pride, fuftains our prejudices, and gives rife to delufion) 
¢ than to turn our eyes inward, and contemplate impartially 
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on what paffes in the mind, from its infancy to its matu-, 
rity ; hereby it will not.be very difficult, and by this méahs 
alone it is poffible to difcover the true limits of huthan 
knowledge ; how far it is real, and when and how it bepins 
to be only fantaftical. This is the method I have takenin 
the following treatife, to define the true limits jof huftian 
knowledge. I have grounded my aflertions on the phano- 
mena of nature; I have advanced nothing but what expe- 
rience has dictated, and have endeavoured to render what I 
have advanced intelligible. 


- - _ - «~ ~ a wf Aa & 


‘ I am perfuaded, that a great number of our metaphyficians 
will think my performance fuperficial. Regardlefs' pf their 
fmiles, or frowns, I fhall inform mankind, that this‘treatife 
is intended to check their prefumption, humble their pride, 
and to undeceive others. 


o - e ~ 


¢ To fpeak the truth, therefore, though it may feem te the 
‘ generality of mankind a paradox, our knowledge.on various 
{ubjeéts, and particularly on thofe I fhall hereafter treat of, 
muft be fuperficial to be real. Such is the ftate of human 
nature. We are placed in a ftate of darknefs, andthe rays 
of light are but refle&ed on us, whereby we difcover but few 
things clearly, and none perfectly, and yet we fee:fo much 
as to encourage us to make better and greater difcoveries, 
Human beings, thus flattered, pufh their enquiries on, and 
imagine they embrace a fubftance, when they only embrace 
a fhadow.’ 


Yn . a oe 2 2 


We will not contend with our author about the Superfici- 
ality of his knowledge. That its reality, however, depends 
on it, we deny; unlefs by a fuperficial knowlege he means 
only a little knowlege of any fubjec&t: which is far froma 
being the general acceptation of the term. For, though we 
mutt neceflarily remain in a great degree, as he obferves, in the 
dark about many fubjed&is, yet if a man, fhould know. all 
that can be known concerning them, we fhould with very 
little propriety call his knowledge fuperhcial. If we take 
our author’s meaning right, however, he confines the neali 
of knowledge to phyfical knowledge only; or that whichas 
immediately acquired by fenfation and experiment: which, 
without the afliftance of abftract reafoning, can, certainly 
help us forward but very little, in the general inveftigauoinof 
truth. ! 


¢ All our knowledge (fays he) is entirely derived from 

‘« actual being, for without actual being, we fhould ‘not 
* have one of thofe fimple ideas, whereof are compofed: all 
_ , - ‘''thofe 
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« thofe compound and abftra& ideas and notions that fo fre- 
¢ quently turn our heads, and diforder our fenfes, at prefent. 
¢ Thefe compound ideas and notions, to furnifh us with 
© materials for real and general knowledge, muft bear a 
« fimilitude with exiftence ; that is, they muft be‘true, not 
‘ in an imaginary metaphyfical fenfe, that they really are 
“ what they appear to be, but in this fenfe, that they are the 
“ true reprefentations of actual exiftence. 


Again, p. 280, he fays, Human knowlege owes its rife 
to exiftence ; and when it is real, it muft be always con- 
formable to things as they exift. Hence it is, that our author 
affe&ts to treat metaphifical enquiries with great contempt ; 
and, with little juftice, and lefs modefty, rails, throughout his 
whole work, at the greateft philofophers, antient and modern. 
Plato, he thinks, good old man, might mean well, but his 
brain was diftempered. The Peripatetics were all perfons 
whofe brains were fubject to the lunar period. The phi- 
lofophy of Leibnitz was a dark metaphyfical jargon: that of 
Malbranche abfurd and extravagant : of Defcartes, compofed 


- of ridiculous whimfies: and thofe of moft others, vague, inco- 


herent ftuff, the productions of perfons poflefled of a philofo- 
phical phrenzy. 


But, while our author thus affects to defpife metaphyfical 
reafoning, and the hypothefes erected thereon, as being built 
on a fandy foundation ; ‘he appears to forget the loofer founda- 
tion of phyfical knowledge; which, {trictly fpeaking, ‘is 
only grounded on appearances. For, as all our ideas of ob- 
jeéts are derived immediately from the impreffions thofe 
objects make on our fenfes, viz. on our perceptions ; we only 
exprefs, in defining them, the manner, or the modes, in which 
we are affected by their appearance: calling thofe the ef- 
fential qualities of objeéts which are eflential to our per- 
ceptions of them. Now, every one who makes the leaft 
pretenfions to fcience, will allow, that the fenfe is more 
liable to deception than the underftanding; for it is very 
poffible the fenfes may miftake a round tower for a fquare 
one; ablack poft fora white. one; two bodies for one; but 
the judgment never can miftake.a circle for a fquare, black 
for white, or two for one: yet in the application of fuch 
abftract ideas confifts metaphyfical knowledge, the reality of 
which is doubtlefs upon an equal footing with phyfical ; unlefs 
it be fuppofed that we do not know fo certainly the truth of 

ropofitions we underftand, as the exiftence of things we feel. 
f we reject metaphyfical or logical fcience as hypothetical 
andimaginary, we muft reje& mathematical knowledge, and 
geometrical 
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geometrical demonftration likewife ; both which our .author 
allows may very juftly be called the pride of the human mind. 
For, in what does mathematical reafoning differ from me- 
taphyfical? In nothing but the terms. In the one, lines and 
figures are made ufe of to exprefs our general ideas. Inthe 
other, words. Ifthe one be. more definite, and lefs liable to 
be miftaken than the other, this argues nothing againft the 
application of them, or the fcience itfelf ; which is precifely 
the fame, whatever terms you make ule of. 


What has juftly brought metaphyficians into difrepute is, 
their having made ufe of equivocal and indefinite terms, 
indiftin&t ideas and falfe aflumptions: on which, it is cer- 
tain, real {cience could no more be founded, than in phyfics, 
on. the perceptions of a man whofe diftempered organs of 
fenfe fhould mifreprefent natural objects. ‘That imaginary 
{cience, which fome men of genius have purfued in the way 
of hypothefes, and which gives our author fo much offence, 
is very different from true metaphyfical, knowlege, either 
fuperficial or profound. Syftems of nonfenfe or falinood are 
{cience of no kind; nor can the ridicule, juftly thrown upon 
any affe&ted profundity therein, recommend a fuperficiality of 
any kind of knowledge. 


., The truth is, Mr. Stephens difplays no great abilities for 
hypothetical purfuits; which, whether true or falfe, well or 
ill, grounded, require method, order, and precifion. And 
this is probably the reafon for his abufing the metaphyficians, 
and. holding them in contempt: while he treats the fame 
fubjects in a manner lefs fatisfactory than that of the moft 
abitract reafoners. _In a good logical difcourfe, if we do net 
always meet with truth, we are at leaft inftructed by it in the 
means of detecting falfhood. If we acquire no real know- 
ledge, we make fome progrefs in argument. But a treatife 
that ferves neither to fharpen the wit, nor improve the un- 
derftanding, may well be accounted a fuperficial treatife in- 


deed. 


We fhould content ourfelves with fuch a knowledge of 
things, fays our author, as God hath made us capable of re- 
ceiving. Doubtlefs we fhould; but, how are we to know 
when we are arrived to that degree of knowledge? We are 
too apt to prefume ourfelves perfectly acquainted with things, 
of which we have only received a partial information ; and, 
there can be no doubt that the perfection of real know- 
ledge has fuffered at leaft as much from fuperficial reafoners, 
as from too abftrufe ones. If the latter have fometimes 
everfhot the mark, the former have never been able to reach 

it. 
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The maxim of fome philofophers hath been, that our 


enquiries after truth fhould ftop no where till we are fure 
there is no more to be found: a maxim, that, though it 
may lead us into a greater diverfity of error, will neverthe- 
lefs, in the end, conduct us to the difcovery of more truth. 
Our author, on ‘the contrary, is for putting a ftop, in a great 
meafure, to any farther enquiry, by making an end of dif- 
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putes. ‘ Truth (fays he) is rarely the object of our difpu- 


tations, or reafon our guide therein ; for our pride and felf- 


intereft require that both thefe fhould be always on our 


fide. Hence arife all thofe difputations, both public and 
private, which caufe fo many contefts and controverfies in 


fociety, and in faét, make it a ftate of warfare of tongues 


and pens; difputes become contefts between individuals, or, 
indeed, between party and party, for fuperiority, inftead 
of being what they fhould be, comparifons of facts, rea- 
fons, or at leaft of opinions; whereby each party en- 


deavours to be triumphant; and at beft the difpute muft 
remain undecided. 


‘ If we look around us, we fhall evidently perceive, that 
this is the ordinary courfe of difputing, not only among the 
vulgar and illiterate, from whom no other courfe of contro- 
verly could be expected, but among the moft fage philo- 
fophers, and godly divines, from whofe condu& we might 
expect fomething more edifying and inftructive, than from 
that of the vulgar. It docs not appear clear to me, that 
the fchools of religion and Jearning have, in this refpect, 
any advantage over coftee- houfes, taverns, or any other 
public affemblics. Perhaps fome perfons will be apt to fay, 
yes; the fchools juft now mentioned have a very great 
advantage over coftee-houles, taverns, &c. becaufe men 
who have much learning, and who have been accuftomed 
to develop the moft abftrufe and momentous truths, and 
who, at the fame time, perhaps, are endowed with much 
fuperior parts, muft, of courfe, be better able to determine 
nicely, compare and conneét ideas and notions, than thofe 


who have neither the jame learning, fuperiority of parts, 
nor art of reafoning. 


‘ At firft fight, this manner of reafoning may appear true ; 
but, upon a critical examination, it will appear otherwife : 
and a plain man, who has common fenfe, would over- 
whelm the {cholar who fhould adhere to this languag st by 
reprefenting to him, in numerous inftances, the weaknefs 
and limitation of the human mind, the inftability of oar 
ideas and notions, the ridiculoufnefs, nay, I had almoft 
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¢ faid, impertinence of logic, the abfurdity of metaphyfics, 
‘ and, in fact, the fraud of difputation.’ 


That truth is rarely the obje& of party difputes,. and: pub- 
lic controverfy, wereadily admit. But, we cannot) agree 
with him, that the fchools of religion and Jeartingy have, in 
this refpect, no advantages over. coffee-houfes, taverns; and 
other public aflemblies. 


He may; if he pleafes, call logic impertinence, and meta- 
phifics abfurdity; and fuppofe, that a plain man who.has 
common fenfe,. may overwhelm a Scholar, by reprefenting to 
him the weaknefs and limitation of the human mind, andthe 
inftability of our ideas and notions: but, if he fuppofes that 
knowlege can be acquired without reafoning, or thata mere 
capacity of reafoning can fupply the place of knowlege, -he 
will make as abfurd a conclufion as any he will find in. the 
writings of Metaphyficians. For, tho’ the arguments: of 
Scholars and Philofophers may be defe@tive, and the many 
wagers laid on important fubjects prove that coffee-houfe 
Politicians, and tavern Gamefters, can difpute, it is certain 
the Jatter can hold no argument at all. 


But to. confider our Author’s notions of real knowlege 
more particularly. ‘* When we know things,’ fays he, * as 
© they really are, we know truth; we have real knowlege ; 
© but to know thém ‘only as they may be, is only to guefs at 
‘truth, or imagihary knowlege. Judgment and experience 
© conduét us tothe firft, fpeculation and imagination conduct 
€“us to the other. 


‘ To fearch after real knowlege, i. e. to. know things. as 

‘ they are,’ the mind fhould alway be intent to form its ideas 
« and notions according to nature, which is the true original, 
¢ and which fhould always be copied ; for although the-mind 
‘ forms and arranges its ideas in a very proper and. ufeful 
¢ manner, fo as to afford us proper materials for our reafon 
“and fudgment, yet fhould al] the parts thereof be drawn 
© from nature, and no otherwife compofed than fhe direéts. 
‘ A Limner may as well pretend to draw the exact features 
© of aperfon whom he never faw, by gueffing only, as a Na- 
© turalift can form his ideas and notions of nature, only by 
* intelleét. The firft of. thefe may draw an image in the 
« form of aman, which, perhaps, may refemble, in fome 
‘ degree, the perfon it was intended to copy; and the latter 
‘ may invent an imaginary hypothefis; which may bear fome 
‘ faint refemblance of the.true fyftem. The proportion:and 
* features of this picture, and the ideas andnotions of this 
* fyftem, 
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‘ fyftem, being taken only from an imaginary, and notfiom 
“ a real exiftence, the portrait will not be a juft portrait of 
‘ any perfon exifting, and the fyftem will be fuch as is not to 
‘ berfoand.in nature. But it frequently happens, that ¢on- 
© fequences even worfe than thefe do tucceed this kind of 
* reafoning; ‘by the ftrong defire of vanity and fame which 
* is inherent in all mankind. 


¢ seagiastion, when under the dire¢tion of judgment, will 
never foar beyond fuch knowlege as is founded on experi- 
ence, or which appears to be deducible fromit. ' But when 
a warm and uncontroulalle imagination is excited by a 
ftrong defire of fame, it fets no bounds to its notions, if 
they are not impoffible; but the poflible fyftem may be fo 
compofed, as to have no refemblance of the true fyitem of 
nature. Whenever this is the caufe, which is very fre- 
quently in the works of Philofophers and Naturalifts, we 
have a confufed jargon forced upon us, of pretended real 
knowlege, which is frequently unintelligible even to the 
Philofophers themfelves. However, proceedings: of this’ 
kind, abfurd and ridiculous as they are, may accuftom our 
minds to contemplate chimeras, ’till they at length grow 
familiar to us, and pafs for realities.. After which we fhall 
be Ied to reafon thereon, in like manner as did thofe from, 
whom we received them, and to conptroul even real know-, 
lege, by that which imagination has informed us may be fo. 
Whereas the contrary fhould be juttly compared to: what 
experience has proved to be fo; and ’till we have made fuch 
a juft comparifon, all argumentation fhould be laid afide, 
as dangerous and impertinent.’ 


ee ee ee ee ee i 2) 


Would Mr. Stephens have us reafon about things before 
they are really a orafterwards? If not till afterwards, 
by what means are we to come at the real knowlege of them 
atall? Knowlege is not acquired by mere perception; but 
by reafoning on thofe perceptions; and the only way where- 
by, in many cafes, we come to know how things are, is by. 
having conceived the manner in which they might be. Judg-. 
ment and experience are doubtlefs the beft guides ; ;. but they 
make but a flow progrefs, in knowlege, if imagination and, 
curiofity do not urge them on. 


Thus, what our Author afferts refpefting the abfurdity of 
reafoning about things that never exifted, holds good: againft 
any fpeculative difquifition whatever : and our Geometricians 
and Algebraifts fhould, for the fame reafons, throw away 


their Problems and Equations, as dangerous and impertinent. 
“8 ‘ Mankind 
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‘ Mankind imagine they can form ideas of a Meremaid or 
‘ a Fairy; and, in fact, to range them among poflible Be- 
‘ ings,, will not imply any, contradiction. We can: reafon, 
‘ form propofitions, affirm and deny, concerning them ; 
‘ however, there is no man. in his fenfes but what. is well 
‘ affured that thefe ideas are only fantaftical and imaginary, 
‘ and that it is ridiculous to reafon about them. They are 
fantaftical and imaginary, becaufe they never had any ex- 
iftence ; and to reafon about them is ridiculous, becaufe it 
is abfurd to reafon about things that never had any preten- 
fion to exiftence: nay, in my opinion, it is eeu abfurd 
to form ideas, and notions of mixed modes and fimilitudes, 
any otherwife than obfervation fhews us that Nature dic- 
tates fuch a formation.’ 


a fF nH a ea AH OH 


Mutt it not alfo, in this Author’s opinion, be’ abfurd for 
Mathematicians to beftow fo much of their time in fpecula- 
tion about the geometrical properties of curves, and the fan- 
taftical relations of quantities, that have only a poffible, or 
imaginary, exiftence ? : 


To fum up the whole of what he advances on this head, 
he fays it muft appear very obvious, that the only fure rule 
by which we can form our ideas, in fuch a manner as to make 
them proper materials for real knowlege, is to have recourfe 
toexiffence> for it is abfolutely impoffible for us to form ideas 
of real knowlege from fantaftical ideas of relations. And 
again, ‘ The mind of man is much more eafily led into er- 
¢ rors about modes and fimilitudes, than about fubftances ; 
‘ and-likewife the error of thofe may be much better con- 
‘ cealed and defended, by achain.of metaphyfical reafoning, 
‘ than the errors of the latter.’ 


Now, we may fafely venture, on the contrary, to affirm, 
that nothing is more obvious, than that the moft certain 
knowlege we have confifts of thofe modes and relations; and 
that we have no.ideas more indiftin& than are thofe .of exift- 
ence and fubftance, in general: and as to particular fub- 
ftances, we-define them only, as before obferved, by their 
modes and relations. —Our Author appears very fond of cor- 
recting and improving on the opinions of Mr. Locke, we 
fhall give an inftance of his fuperior precifion in an obferva- 
tion that relates to the prefent fubje¢t. 


¢ Mr. Locke has afferted, that we know no more of a fo- 
‘ lid than of a thinking fubftance, nor how we are éxtended 
‘ or moved, than how we think. But, in my opinion, this 
‘ great man is, in this particular; much muftaken, and his 
§ comparifon 
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comparifon is improper; becaufe. he compares the known 
properties-of a fubftance of which we have a perfeé idea, 
- with the operations of .a fubftance of which we can form no 
idea of any kind. But it may be faid, that the properties 
of the folid particles of a material body are not fufficiently 

accounted for, ‘particularly the cohefion of the folid par- 
ticles of body is not clearly proved by the preffure of the 
atmofphere, or of any ambient fluid ; and likewife the fame 
may be faid of that feeming property of matter, which we 

generally call attraction, but not as yet, perhaps, fuffici- 
ently eftablifhed ; yet we have a very clear idea of cohe- 
fion by its effets, whereby atoms, that are to us infenfible, 
are founited and held together, that they thereby compote 
bodies that become fenfible to us, and give us the perfect 
idéasrof, extenfion and folidity. 


PP oO ER RP A OR RES Ce 


« Can we have any fuch idea of Soul? Can we have any 

fuch idea of an immaterial Spirit? Surely it cannot be 

maintained that we have; and, confequently, we may, 
without any prefumption, conclude, contrary to Mr. Locke, 
‘ that .a;folid, extended fubftance is not altogether fo difficult 
‘te ferm a conception of, as a thinking immaterial one.’ 


a 2) a * oo. fw 


The Réader will obferve, that according to our Auther’s 
own.confeffion, Mr. Locke here {peaks of a knowlege of a folid 
fubffance, or of knowing how we are extended, &c. Where- 
as Mr. Stephens concludes only with having a conception of 
fuch a fubftance. A man. who pretends fo nicely to diftin- 
cuith between real and imaginary knowlege, fhould ‘furely 
have been fenfible of this impropriety. Is the forming a con- 
ception of an extended fubftance, the fame thing as the know- 
lege of its mode of exiftence, or how it is extended? -~~~- 


We have another inftance of the incongruity of our Au- 
thor’s notions, and of the impropriety of his expreffion, in what 
he advances concerning matter’s Being capable of thinking. 
Tt is evident, fays he, page 265, that mére matter cannot 
think. _In page 281, he tells us, we have frequent inftances 
of mere matter’s being endued “with a thinking factilty. 
What are we to make of thefe apparently contradi€tory affer- 
tions ?. Does what he elfewhere obferves, reconcile them? 
Whilft matter remains fenfelefs and inert, he intimates, it 
cannot be a thinking fubftance; but, when it comes’to’ be 
compounded” into the animal body, it may’ be' endued* with 
the faculty of thinking. ‘There is a great impropriety, how- 
ever, inthe latter cafe, to fay mere matter is erdued with 
that faculty. An animal body is fomething more thar mere 
_ Matter, even tho’ we fuppofe it to be ohly a compound of 
material 
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material elements. Their relation, compofition, and mo- 
tian, in confequence of which, a faculty of thinking may be 
conceived to arife, diftinguifh the compound effentially from 
mere matter. It is the faculty or property of a watth to tell 
the hour of the day or night: but is it the property of mere 
brafs or fteel ? or can mere brafs or ftcel be properly faid to 
be endued with fuch a faculty ! i a watch may be coni- 
pounded oaly of brafs and fteel. ill it be faid this proper- 
ty in the watch is the effe& of the motion of its component 
parts? No; it is not only the effect of their motion, but 
of their difpolition alfo. In like manner, the motion and 
difpofition of the material, component parts of an animal 
body may poffibly conftituce a thinking Being: but we can- 
not with any propriety call thofe parts thinking Beings; or 
fay, that mere matter is endued, in this ¢afe; with the faculty of 
thinking. 


But we muft here take our leave of this incoherent per- 
formance; referring thofe who are defirous of a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with our Author’s fentiments, to the work 
itfelf ; which we fhould hardly have thought worth even fo 
large a comment, were not a profeffed delign to define the 
limits of human knowlege, important enough to give our 
Readers room to expe&t we fhould not hurry it flightly over. 
Were we to treat this work, however, with the fame feveri 
as its Author has done the writings of Plato, Ariftotle, Def- 
cartes, and others, we might fum up the whole in his own 
words, with affirming, that confufion, abfurdity, and non- 
fenfe, are therein exhibited by wholefale. 

K-n-k 
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A Military Effay; containing Reflections on the raifing, arming, 
cloathing, and difcipline of the Britifh Infantry and Cavalry : 
With Propofals for the Improvement of the fame. By Camp- 
bell Dalrymple, Efq; Lieutenant-Colonel to the King’s 
own Regiment of Dragoons. 8vo. §s. in Boils. 
Wilfon. 


T is not many years fince fuch of our young Officers as 
were inclined to read, complained, with reafon, of the 
want of military hooks in the Englifh language; whilft our 
warlike neighbours, the French, were pouring forth a con- 
tinual inundation of volumes upon this fubject. If the late 
{uccefles of that nation of Warriors might be admitted as an 
ASE one would be apt to form a very unfavourable coh- 
Rev. Nov, 1760. Ce ¢lafion. 
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clufion with regard tothe utility of military ftudies; but this 
would be unfair: all we can juftly infer from the prefent 
contemptible fituation of France, is, that there is a poffibi- 
lity of a whole nation of Theorifts not being able to produce 
one good General in the field. We would not, however, by 
any means, be thought to intend the leaft difcouragement to 
thofe Gentlemen of the army who apply themfelves to the 
ftudy of their profeffion; for tho’ we are confident that an 
obferving Officer will learn more in one or two active cam- 
paigns, than from the perufal of all the military books that 
ever were printed ; neverthelefs, we are not infenfible of the 
great advantages that may reafonably be expected from theory 
and application. 


This Effay is the work of an Officer of diftinguifhed abi- 
lities, and therefore cannot fail to excite, at leaft, the curio- 
fity of his fellow Soldiers. It is divided into two diftina parts : 
the firf treats of a variety of military fubjecéts in general, 


but particularly of things relative to Infantry: the /econd 


part of Cavalry only. 


The Author introduces his Eflay with the Grecian, Ro- 
man, and Carthaginian plans of forming armies, or raifin 
recruits ; and then proceeds to {peak of the methods practifed 
in this kingdom for the fame purpofe. ‘Thefe methods are 
univerfally known, therefore it were needlefs to mention 
them. He clofes the paragraph with the following words. 
It may reafonably be concluded, there isa very material 
defect in our manner of recruiting the army ; that our plan 
is greatly inferior to the Greek or Roman; and that the 
fame caufes which obliged the Carthaginians to ufe foreign 
mercenaries, reduce us to the very dregs of the people for 
the choice of our Defenders. May Heaven avert the fame 
confequences |” 
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The Author’s fcheme for recruiting the army is, in few 
words, as follows.—That each regiment fhould bear the name 
of acertain county, which fhould be obliged by authority to 
furnifh the required number of recruits ; that the men fhould 
be enlifted for a term of years only, and afterwards be enti- 


tled to certain privileges. The manifold advantages arifing 


from fuch a fcheme are fo {triking, that it is amazing it is 
not practifed. 


Our Author, in the courfe of this work, examines the pre- 
fent practice of the army in various interefting particulars, 
and propofes many rational amendments, Among the reft, 
he difapproves of the prefent method of quartering the fol- 

diers 
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dliers upon the publicans, and recommends the. building of 
barracks; which, notwithftanding the fenfelefs objections 
that have frequeritly been made to {uch a project, would un- 
doubtedly be moft advifeable. He then proceeds to treat of 
the fublimer parts of the art of War, in a very mafterly and 
intelligible mannet. 


The fecond part of this treatife coritains a great variety of 
fenfible reflections on raifing, arming, cloathing, and difci- 
plining the Britifh Cavalry, in which feveral improvements 
are propofed. Upon the whole, Colonel Dalrymple appears 
in every part of this Effay, to have been fo well qualified for 
the tafk he has aflumed, that we fcruple not to recommend 
his book as one of the beft original performances on this fub- 


ject, in our language. 
B--t 
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Shakefpear ; an Epifile to Mr. Garrick; with an Ode to Ge- 
nius. Folio. 1s. Davies, &c. 


HIS Epiftle, containing about one hundred and fifty 
lines, in a familiar fhort meafure, (which makes it, 
though not unpoetical, a little profaic, like Horace’s Sermoni 
propricra) isfenfible, terfe, and poignant. It were not diffi- 
cult to fay whither its point is direéted ; but not to mention 
names which our ahonymous Author has fupprefled, we fhall 
only obferve, that the rife of this Epiftle is levelled at thofe 
who afpire at extraordinary reputation from an intimacy with 
the Greek tragic Poets ; and endeavour to introduce the laws 
and manner of their Drama, with its Chorufles, on the Eng- 
lifh theatre; pedantically difplaying their learning, (in this 
Writer’s opinion) to conceal the poverty of their genius. 
In oppofition to all fuch our eafy Poet, armed with humour 
and ridicule, thus directs his firft tilt at a very recent Tran= 
flator. 
Thanks to much induftry and pains, 

Much twitting of the wit and brains, 

Tranflation has unlock’d the ftore, 

And fpread abroad the Grecian lore; 

While Sophocles his fcenes are grown 

E’en as familiar as our own. 

No more fhall tafte prefume to {peak 

From its enclofures in the Greek ; 

But, all its fences broken down, 

Lie at the mercy of the town. 
Ce 2 Critic, 
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Critic, I hear thy torrent rage, 
«¢ *Tis blafphemy againft that Stage, 
« Which Afchylus his warmth defign’d, 
‘+. Busipides his tafte refin’d ; 
“ And Sophocles his laf direction, 
** Stamp’d with the fignet of perfection.” 


Having obferved, and, in general, with great juftice, that 
perfection never accompanies the firft efforts of human inven- 
tion, he fays, very fenfibly, and much better thaa we could 
fay for him, 


Shall ancient worth, or ancient fame 
Preclude the Moderns from their claim? 
Mutt they be Biockheads, Dolts, and Fools, 
Who write not up to Grecian rules? 

Who tread in bufkins or in focks, 
Maft they be damn’d as Heterodox, 
Nor merit of good works prevail, 
Except within the claffic pale ? 

Tis ftuff that bears the name of knowlege, 
Not current half a mile from college; 
W here all their leétures yield no more 
(Befure [ {peak of times of yore) 
Than jufta niggard light, to mark 
How much we all are in the dark. 

As rufhlights in a fpacious room, 

Juft burn enough to form a gloom. 


In anfwer to the objections fome Critics have made to 
Shakefpear’s neglect of tlre Unities, and tranfporting his au- 
dience at once from France to England, and back again, he 
fays, in a manly fpirited manner, 


Talk not to me of time and place, 
J own I’m happy in the chace. 
Whether the Drama’s here or there, 
’Tis nature, Shakefpear every where, 
The Poet’s fancy can create, 
Contract, enlarge, annihilate 
-——So Ladies at a play, or rout, 
Can flirt the univerfe about, 
Whofe geographical account 
Is drawn and pictur’d on the monnt. 
Yet, when they pleafe, contract the plan, 
And fhut the world up in a fan. 





After this apt and pretty fimile, he beautifully compares 
the powers of a truly poetic mind, to the magic wand of 
Armida in the Orlando furiofo; and having obferved, that a 
good confcience, without a knowlege or ftudy of the written 
law, directs us to moral rectitude, he adds, 
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So Genius, of itfelf difcerning, 
Without the myftic rules of learning, 
Can from its prefent intuition, 

Strike at the truth of compofition. 


In contraft to which our critical Bard here remarks, that 
the claffical Playwrights, who; he thinks, are not ' mounted on 
too mettlefome a Pegafus, are for fubftituting a rigid obferv- 
ance of the rules of the Greek Drama, to fupply their natu- 
ral dearth of wit.—But hear him ; 


Yet thofe who breath the claffic vein, 
Enlifted in the mimic train, 
Who ride their fteed with double bit, 
Not run away with by their wit, 
Delighted with the pomp of rales, 
The fpecious pedantry of {chools; 
(Which rules, like crutches, ne’er became 
OF any ufe but to the lame) 
Purfue the method fet before ’em, 
Talk much of Order and Decorum, 
Of Probability, of Fiction, 
Of Manners, Ornament, and Didion—— 


—Extol the wit of ancient days, 
The fimple fabric of their plays.——— 


But the moft diverting and fprightly part of this Epiftle, 
is a defcription of the office of the Grecian Chorus. His ri- 
dicule of them tho’, ef courfe, a little outr2, is, upon the 
whole, not unjuft: and fome of our Puppet-fhews feem to 
preferve a refemblance of them, in fome of the fhort Straphes 
and Anti/trophes we have formerly liftened to, with the ftri@- 
eft attention, between Punch and his friend the Fidler. 
We would chufe to be underftood here cum grano, as they 
fay, to avoid too much prophaning the Grecians, whofe Cho- 
rus was not difapproved by Horace; and to be fure the ridi- 
cule of it is worked up here pretty high, which might be ex- 
pected from this fatyrical Writer; but as there feems confi- 
derable room for it, the exaggeration is not wholly unjuft. 
The duty and office of this Chorus then, according to our 
Author, 


Is to be ever on the ftage, 
Attendants upon grief or rage, 
To be an arrant Go-between, 
Chief Mourner at each difmal {cene ; 
Shewing its forrow, or delight, 
By fhifting dances, left and right. 
Not much unlike our modern notions, 
Adagio or Allegro motions ; 
Ce 3 To 
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To watch upon the deep diftrefs, 

And plaints of royal wretchednefs ; 

And when, with tears, and execration, 

They’ve pour’d out all their lamentation, 

And wept whole cataraéts from their eyes, 
+ To call on rivers for fupplies, 

And with their Hais, and Hees, and Hoe:, 
To make aSymphony of woes. 
—Or need the Chorus to reveal 

Refle&tions which the audience feel ; 
And jog them, leit attention fink, 
To tell them how and what to think ? 





The invective part of his Epiftle terminating here, our 
Poet, by way of contraft, prefents the following character 
and conduct of our great Britifh Poet, whofe name he pre- 
fixes as the title of his Epiftle; concluding it with a brief 
and well turned compliment to that great Actor, who has 
certainly done the utmoft juftice to his genius and fenti- 
ments, 


Oh, where’s the Bard who, at one view, 
Cou’d !ook the whole creation through ? 
Who travers’d all the human heart, 
Without recourfe to Grecian art? 

He fcorn’d the modes of Imitation, 

Of altering, pilfering, and tranflation, 
Nor painted Horror, Grief, or Rage, 
From models of a former age ; 

The bright original he took. 

And tore the leaf from Nature’s book. 
Tis SHAKESPEAR thus, who ftands alone 
Why need I tell what you have fhewn? 
How true, how perfeé, and how well, 
The feelings of our hearts muit tell. 





Suppofing ourfelves at liberty to add any farther reflections 
of our own on this occafion, we can apprehend no fort of ill 
confequence from finding Sophocles become intelligible to 
our Englifh Readers; and do not imagine it will difpofe 
our theatrical Writers or our Actors, to introduce their Dra- 
ma and Chorufles on the Britifh Stage, to which they do 
not feem accommodated; neither can we difcern any valu- 
able improvement that would refult from it, if they were intro- 
duced. If their mere antiquity charms us, let the A€tors come 
in for their fhare of it too, and mount the cart, like Thefpis . 
and his company. But if any very learned and ingenious 
Poet, particularly enamoured of this tafte, chufes to write 
in this manner, for the merely Englifh Reader, and the Li- 
braries of the Elegant; doubtlefs there is room, on this plan, 
for fublimity of fentiment, great pathos, correfpondent ex- 

| preffion, 
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preffion, and every embellifhment of genius and poetry. We 
wifh entire fuccefs to every fuch Adventurer in this way, who 
may {mile at the oppugnant efforts of wit and ridicule toge- 
ther. 


The Ode to Genius, tho’ of a very different ftruCture from 
the Epiftle, does not diflent from the fpirit and intention of 
it, being alfo fatirical, pointed at the fame Writers, and com- 
plaining that Tafte, or rather what. he thinks an affectation 
of it, has extirpated Fancy from the regions of Wit. Our 
ingenious Poet is far from being void of that learning he af- 
fects to contemn; nor are the Cotemporaries he glances at, 
fo deftitute of nature and genius as he would gladly fuppofe 
them. We fhall finifh this article with the third ftanza of 
the Ode, which concludes, as if the Poet were hunting for 3 
Patron, 


No longer now thy altars blaze, 
No Poet offers up his lays ; 
Infpir’d with energy divine, 
To worfhip at thy facred fhrine. 
Since Taste with abfolute domain, 
Extending wide her leaden reign, 
Kills with her melancholy fhade 
The blooming Scyons of fair Fancy’s tree ; 
Which erit full wantonly have firay’d, 
In many a wreath of richeit poefie. 
For when the oak denies her ftay, 
The creeping ivy winds her humble way ; 
No more fhe twilts her branches round, 
But drags her feeble ftem along the barren ground. 


K 





A Letter from an Officer to bis Friend, upon the Methods of 


training Infantry for Aétion. Confifting of Obfervations, Ge. 
upon fome Parts of the prefent Field-day Exercife, and Propo- 
fals of fome Alterations and Additions therein. . With Seven 
Copper-plates, to explain the Evolutions, and Methods of form- 
ing and exercifing Battalions, that are propofed. By an Offi- 
cer, 4to. 5s. Maéillar, | 


HE Author of this Epiftle divides it into twelve feparate 
articles. In the firff, he communicates his objections 

to the prefent method of Firing by platoons, fub-divifions, 
grand-divifions, &c. which objections are by no means 
groundlefs, In the /econd, he propofes a new method of his 
C4 OWN ; 
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own; in favour of which his reafoning might be admitted, 
if it were not built upon a falfe fuppofition ;. for he imagines, - 
that four platoons are able to keep up a conftant fucceffion of 
firing; whereas he will find, upon experiment, that juft 
double that number will come neareft the mark he aims at, 
viz. to keep up an uninterrupted fucceffion of fire, and thus 


to difcharge the greateft quantity of ball in the leaft time 
poflible. We will beg leave to refer the author to a chapter 
on this fubjeét, in a little book called the Compleat Miitia- 
Man, where he will find the beft fyftem of firing we remember 
to have feen. In the third article he {peaks of firing at 
oblique objects, and inftead of the ufual method propofes 
to wheel out the platoons a part of the circle; a practice 
which on many occafions would be attended with great dan- 
ger, as it would prefent a broken front to the enemy, and 
expofe the flank and rear of the wheeling platoon to one 
fquadron while it fires at another. Article the fourth re- 
commends the frequent breaking and rallying a regiment on 
days of exercife; an old German practice, and now very com- 
mon among our own troops. The /i/t/ treats of reducing a bat- 
talion into proper order for ftreet-firing ; but the author’s 
method is fo far from being new, that there is hardly 2 com- 
mon foldier in the army who is unacquainted with it. The 
fixth brings us to the principal fubject of this letter. Our 
author is not fatisfied with the ufual methods of forming an 
army in two lines either with the battalions of the fecond 
line oppofite to the jntervals, of equal extent, in the firft; 
nor yet with the regiments covering each other, and leavin 
half-intervals. Both .thefe are certainly liable to capital 
objections: in the fir? method your two lines are in fact but 
one; and in the /fecond, your interyals in the fecond line are 
not fufficient to let the firft line pafs through in cafe of a 
defeat. Now, in order to obyiate thefe difficulties, he pro- 
pofes feveral different means of opening the fecond line, fo 
as to fuffer the firft to pafs through it without danger, viz. 
by advancing every other platoon, wheeling them back, or 
doubling them behind each other. Some of thefe methods, 
che thinks, ought to be practifed on field-days, and in this he 
js.certainly right; but we muft beg leave to obferve, not onl 
that they have in fact been often practifed of late by the army, 
but that they are fo obvious as not poffibly to efcape any 
commander of a battalion in the fecond line, who fhould {ee 
himfelf in danger of being thrown into confufion by the irre- 
gular retreat of the firft. oe a 


The remainder of the book appears to us of little import- 
gnice : we can, however, affure the author, that a-well difci- 
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plined battalion will march by files, (as it ts improperly 
called) without being firft obliged to open, and without co- 
vering more ground than is required in order of battle. 


Throughout the whole the author exprefles himfelf with 
great modefty, and is therefore entitled to great indulgence 
from his readers. 

Bt 





A Colleétion of the Letters i the late Rev. fames Hervey, A. M. 
Rector of Wefton-Favell, in Northamptonfhire, and Author of 
the Meditations on the Tombs, Flower-Garden, ce. To which 
is prefixed, an Account of his Life and Death. 12mo. 2 Vols. 
6s. fewed. Rivington. 


HE account of Mr. Hervey’s life, which is prefixed to 
this collection of his letters, is written with candor 
and judgment; and though it contains nothing that can 
ftrike or amufe the generality of readers, will give pleafure to 
every well-difpofed mind. It lays before us the character of a 
minifter of the gofpel eminently diftinguifhed for piety, hu- 
mility, meeknefs, and benevolence ; of one, whofe delight 
it was to be employed in his MasteEr’s fervice, and who 
difcharged, with the greateft fidelity, the important duties of 
his ftation. Riches and preferment, which many of the 
clergy purfue with indefatigable induftry, feem to have had 
no charms for Mr. Hervey; who looked on money as altage- 
ther unworthy of his notice, on any other account, than as it 
furnifhed him with the means of doing good, 


‘ With refpe& to his private capacity, fays the writer of 
* his life, he was never known to be in a paflion. He lived 
¢ as in heaven. No worldly concerns, though he fometimes 
‘ met with very trying ones, ever affected him. His humi- 
‘ lity rendered him invulnerable. When he was mifrepre- 
‘ fented and calumniated, he would fay, ‘* Our enemies are 
“© fometimes our beft friends, and tell us truths ; and the 
«© we fhould amend our faults, and be thankful for fuch in- 
*¢ formation: and if what they fay be not true, and onl 
“¢ {poke through matice, then fuch perfons are to be confidered 
“< as difeafed in their minds, and that he would pray for 
** them. ‘They are to be pitied, fays he, and I might be as 
<¢ juftly angry with a man who is difeafed in his body.” 

‘ All this he fpoke with humility, ferioufnefs, and fweet- 


Lal 


§ nefs; for it was the language ‘of his heart, and not of 


§ affectation. In his ordinary tranfactions with others,’ he 
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‘was ever chéarful, punctual, juft, and candid to perfons of 
* every denomination.’ 


His temper and difpofition appear to have been extreme] 
amiable. He was not poflefled indeed of thofe accomplith- 
ments which enable a man to pufh forwards, and make, 
what 1s called, a figure in life; he could be of little fervice in 
managing‘ the interefts of a party at an ¢/ecfion ; and he feems 
to have been utterly unqualified for keeping up the fpirit of 
modern converfation at the tables of the Great: but if we 
compare him with the generality of thofe who have the 
greateft fhare of this kind of merit, his character, in regard to 
real worth and excellence, will appear to be greatly fupe- 
rior to theirs. 


The reafons for publifhing the prefent colleCtion of his 
letters, we are told, were the ftrong follicitations of thofe, 
who knew and valued the author and his writings, and a 
defire of contributing to the intereft of religion, which was the 
great {cope of all his labours. As tothe merit of them, we 
fhall only fay, that whatever pleafure they may give to thofe 
who knew the author, and are partial to his writings, the 
will afford.but fmall entertainment to the generality of read- 
ers. Mr. Hervey takes occafion from familiar.and domeftic 
occurrences, to make religious and moral reflections, but 
his reflections are not always pertinently introduced, nor 
his religious fentiments expreffed in fuch a manner, as might 
be expected from the author of the Meditations. ‘The fame 
things are repeated a thoufahd times; and fo much is faid 
of Chrift, and the love of Chrift, that many fincere lovers of 
Chrift, we apprehend, will be rather difgufted than pleafed 
with jt. Ina word, Mr. Hervey’s letters bear ample tefti- 
mony to his piety and benevolence, but do little honaur to his 
judgment or imagination. 


Before we conclude this article, it may be proper to men- 
tion that there is a fhort fupplement to Mr. Hervey’s life, by 
the editor. ‘This fupplement contains fome few particulars 
not mentioned by the gentleman who drew up the account 
of our author’s life, and who, we are told, was furnifhed 
with his materials by the editor. Who the editor is, we 
know not; but, by the fhort fpecimen he has given of him- 
felf, he feems to have a plentiful fhare of bigotry, and very 
little candor. He is diflatisfied with fome expreffions relating 
to Mr. Hervey’s peculiar notions, in the account of his life, 
and is an advocate for the evangelical and irrefragable doérine, 
as he calls it, of Chriff’s imputed and all-fufficient righieenfaeh 
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And I muft further declare my full perfuafion, fays he, 
that neither the opinions of Mr. Hervey, nor the points to 
which they relate, are fo intricate or unintelligible-as they 
are reprefented ; but that to a ftudious and fincere pur- 
fuer of the Holy Scriptures, they are capable of the cleareft 
conception, and the moft fatisfa&tery proof. Many: who 
diffent from Mr. Hervey have not, perhaps, prayed to God 
for illumination, [a very charitable jnfinuation truly !] or ta- 
ken the pains to be acquainted with the grounds of his tenets, 
and therefore ventured rafhly to pronounce them abfurd.’ 


ee a ee ee | 


The following lines on Mr. Hervey’s picture, by the Rev. 
Mr. Nixon, Reétor of Cold-Higham, in Northamptonfhire, 
may be agreeable to our readers, and with them we fhall 
conclude this article, ' 


‘ Williams! ’tis yours to bid the canvas wear, 
By art illufive Hervey’s form and air. 

Oh! with like happy labour could [ trace, 

Each virtue, each exalted Chriftian grace, 

Fach heavenly eift, with which his foul was bleft, 
And fix the bright affemblage in my breatt ; 

‘ Then how tranfcendent far would be my plan, 


§ You paint his mimic Suape : --- 1’d dive the May.” 
1° 
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ROM the real or imaginary connections of almoft every 

individual-of this kingdom with a part of the legiflature, 
we are, as it were, conftitutionally a nation of Politicians, 
We reafon on ftate affairs with the fame freedom as we 
talk of our own private concerns, and often dictate to the 
Rulers of the earth, as..if they were our pupils or. depen- 
dents. Thefe are the natural confequences of our Liberty of 
the Prefs; a liberty, which tho’ it may fometimes be pro- 
ductive of difagreeable confequences, deferves, indubitably, 
to be ranked among the moft valuable bleffings peculiar to 
this nation. But when an Englifhman fo far abufes the pri- 
vilege he is heir to, as to deliver his opinions to the public 
with acrimony and impolitenefs, he very ridiculoufly weakens 
the power of his own arguments, by the partiality vifible in 
his manner. This is, however, by no means, the cafe in 
the pamphlet before us. ‘The Author appears perfectly cool 
and difpaffionate throughout the whole; and this circum- 


ftance alone fufficiently intitles him to a candid attention. 
His 
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His defign is, to prove that our transferring the war into 
Germany, muft be more hurtful to that empire than to 
France, and promote the. intereft of France rather than of 
England ; that our becoming a party in the internal quarrels 
of the Empire, is contrary to the intereft of Germany, of 
cerhag in general, of Proteftantifm, and of Hanover in par- 
ticular. 


Having confidered thefe topics in a very clear and ample 
manner, our Author proceeds, with equal perfpicuity, to en- 
quire, whether our carrying on the War in Germany, be 
not a method, tothis kingdom, ruinous and impraéticable? 
Whether it muft not neceflarily give France an afcendancy 
over us inthe end? Whether it wil] not reduce us to the 
neceflity of purchafing a peace at the expence of our moft 
valuable conquefts ? He then proceeds, on the other hand, 
to examine, Whether there be not a more eligible method of 
carrying on the war, by which we may maintain our prefent 
fuperiority, and entail it to our pofterity? Whether there 
be not a poffibility of carrying on the war at the expence of 
the enemy; and then to command a peace that would deftroy 
the caufe of rivalfhip between the two nations ? 


Such are the important objects of the Author’s enquiry ; 
in the courfe of which he advances many cogent, not to fay 
unanfwerable, arguments, to prove, that our prefent method 
of making war, muft infallibly end in our own ruin, and the 
triumph of our enemies. His picture of the King of P—a, 
viewed in a political light, is ftrikingly true; and his cenfure 
on our laft unparalleled treaty with that Monarch, is mani- 


feftly juft. 
B+ 
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To the AuTHORsS of the Montuiy Review. 


New-York, July 7th, 1760. 
GENTLEMEN, 


S by your means I am favoured with the Remarks on 
A. the Principles of Action in Matter, which an ingenious 
Asentleman has done me the honour to make, in your Review 
for December laft, ] muft beg the favour of your allowing 
me to return an anfwer tohim, by your means likewife: be- 
caufe 1 know not otherwife how to direct to him, fince he has 
thought proper to conceal his name from the public. 


The 
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The fir objection which the Gentleman makes, isp that 
« Mr. Colden, in common with many other phyfical Writers; 
© has thought proper to fet out on imaginary principles; and 
< builds his whole fyftem on a metaphyfical plan.’ Unlefs f 
can remove this objection, it will be of little ufe to attempt 
to anfwer any other. 


When I applied my thoughts to the fubje&t of the Principles 
, rai I had particularly in view, arule given by Sir lfaac 

ewton, in his Optics, near the end of the book, which, I 
think, is better exprefled inthe Latinedition than inthe Eng- 
lifh, as follows. ‘* Hac analyfi licebit, ex rebus compofitis 
“¢ ratiocinatione colligere fimplices: ex motibus vires. mo- 
<¢ ventes: et in univerfum, ex effectis caufas; ex caufifque 
<¢ particularibus, generales ; donec ad generaliffimas tandem: 
“© fit deventum.” Without ftrictly following this rule, Iam 
fully convinced, no true or real principles in Phyfics can be 
difcovered, or ought to be admitted. 


We can difcover the natural powers no otherwife than by 
an accurate obfervation of the phenomena, or by experi- 
ments, made on purpofe to difcover the powers by which 
they are produced. ‘The phenomena are produced daily, 
without our concurrence, experiments are occafionally made 
to fome view in our enquiries; but they are both equally the 
effects of the natural powers. If then, from the perpetual 
effects it be clearly deduced, that the nature of the’ powef 
which’ produces them, is fuch as fet forth in the Principles, 
and no one phenomenon, or experiment, or effect, contradiéts 
them, we have all the evidence which can be obtained for the 
truth of any principles: and it is on this teft only, that F 
hope to have the Principles of A€tion received. If they can be 
fhewn to be contraditory to any one phenomenon, or effeét 
of the natural powers, I am ready to give themup, It is by 
the evidence of facts, that I defire to have them tried, and’ 
not by any kind of metaphyfical reafoning. 


The power of Matter in perfifting in. its prefent ftate, or. 
of refifting all change of its. prefent ftate, whether. it bé ‘in 
motion or at reft, has been fo clearly proved by Sir Tfaac 
Newton, and is fo generally. admitted, that I have adopted’ 
it, without formal proof. It is a principle on which the 
Newtonian Philofophy is, in a great meafure, founded : 
therefore, in the Principles of Aétion, I have fuppofed it to 
be allowed; and I only endeavour to prove, that refiftance is 
properly confidered as the effect of the action of fonie agent. 


The 
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The’ ingenious Gentleman, no doubt, when a boy, kas 
often thrown a ftone; and, perhaps, he thought, that there 
was no dificulty in conceiving how, or by what power or 
force the ftone moved, after his hand was removed from it. 
When the caufe ceafes, the effeét muft ceafe. How, or by 
what force does the {tone move, after the hand is withdrawn? 
Sir Ifgac Newton tells us, that it is by the power in Matter, 
by which it perfifts in its prefent ftate. Perhaps the Gentle- 
man may fay, that the maxim here fuppofed, viz. every effect 
ceafes when the caufe ceafes, is truly metaphyfical. Cail the 
firft principles of reafon by what name you pleafe, there are 
certainly fuch, which admit of no other proof than their own 
evidence, and without which all reafoning is at an end. 
Deny this maxim, that when the caufe ceafes the effect muft 
likewife ceafe, and you will foon perceive, that a thoufand 
abfurdities rnay the confequence of the denial. 


When the ftone moves by its own refifting power, after 
the caufe ceafed which put it in motion, this power acts, it does 
fomething, it continues to produce an effect. This feems to 
be felf-evident, and I cannot conceive how it can be denied. 


I think Sir Ifaac Newton has been unlucky in expreffing 
this power (Poteutia) by the word inertia; becaufe inertia 
generally fignifies a want of power or force; but by vis imer- 
tig it is impoflible that Sir Ifaac can mean,’ a force of want. 
of powers or a force of want of force, ‘The Tranflators of 
Sir Ifaac Newton call it, a power of inaétivity. Can any 
man conceive a power which does nothing, which can pro- 
duce no effect. I therefore think it more proper to call it, 
a perfifting power in Matter, or a refifting power, as Sir lfaac 
has defined it; becaufe thefe words convey an idea of force. 
When men form new conceptions of things, it is difficult to 
find proper words to exprefs them. In the firft edition of 
the Principles I fell, in feveral inftances, into the like im- 
proprieties, which I have endeavoured to correét in the fe- 
cond copy ; becaufe they often lead the Reader into great 
miftakes. If the Gentleman thinks that the word a/fion can- 
not be properly applied to the power of refifting, I fhall be 
glad to have one more proper in its place. All I contend for 
is, that the power of refifting continually produces its proper 
effect, which, I think, is doing fomething; nor can I have 
a conception of a power which does nothiiig. 


In confidering the various phenomena which may be eve 
day obferved, as the effects of fome power, I conclude they 
arife from different Beings which have different powers: and 
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I ftill prefume, that this conclufion will ftand the ftriceft 
examination, by comparing what I have faid on that head, 
with the phenomena, as the effetts of thefe powers. It is 
true, that I have claffed the different powers which are not 
intellectual, under the, general name of material. Perhaps 
this may be improper, and the ranking the feveral powers 
under Genera and Species is truly metaphyfical. I fhall not 
difpute this. All that I contend for is, that there are differ- 
ent powers in nature, becaufe no power can act contrary to 
itfelf, or in oppofition to its own power: that thefe different 
powers cannot be conceived without fuppofing fome different 
fubftance or Beings have thefe powers: and that the primary 
powers cannot be complicated, and are therefore fimple. 


The ingenious Gentleman tells me, * To talk of an agent 
© that is neither material or immaterial, but fomething be- 
© tween both, he imagines, will be deemed little fatisfactory to 
‘ a Philofopher.’ Very true; every thing muft be either ma- 
terial or immaterial; which is the fameas to fay, every thing 
muft be either matter or fomething elfe; but there may be 
many different things which are not matter, and are fome- 
thing elfe. If it be faid, that every thing muft be either 
matter or an intelligent being or fpirit, I abfolutely deny it; 
and pofitively affirm, that no one argument can be produced 
to prove it; tho’ I know well that the common opinion is 
againft me. Sir Ifaac Newton fays, ** Gravity muft be 
“* caufed by an agent, acting contrary, according to certain 
“* laws; but whether this agent be material or immaterial, 
“¢ T have left to the confideration of my Readers.” Here 
Sir Ifaac plainly allows, that matter is an agent, and acts ; 
but whether the caufe of Gravity be not fome other being 
than matter, he leaves to his Reader. I think, that no Reader 
who has in philofophical matters a competent faculty of think- 
ing, will imagine, that, in this place, Sir Ifaac meant, by 
the word immaterial, an intelligent or {piritual agent. 


Near the bottom of your 507th page, we have the follow- 
ing paragraph. ‘ There is fomething very peculiar in what 
this Gentleman has afferted, of the agent, fubftance, or 
‘ thing, which he is pleafed to call Light. He allows, that 
Light, if nothing hinders, gives motion in the direction of 
itsrays ; but that it does not give it by impulfe, as one body 
in motion moves another, but in a manner no body knows 
how.’ All this is true, when the ingenious Objector fhall 
more attentively confider the phenomena of Light, than it is 
imagined he has hitherto done, he will difcover many pecu- 
liarities in Light, which cannot be found in any other — 
8 an 
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and many phenomena, which he will clearly perceive cannot 
be the effects of any power in matter. I ftill continue te 
affirm, that no body knows how Light a¢ts: and fhall add, 
that no body knows how any of the primary powers act, 
otherwife than by faying, they produce fuch effeéts; but 
how they produce their effects, no body knows. Whena 
body moves, how does it a&t? ‘The common anfwer is, it 
changes place; but change of place is the effeét, not the ac- 
tion of the moving power. After the ingenious Objector fhall 
explain how, or in what manner a body aéts, which gives 
motion to another by impulfe, and that inftant refts itfelf, 
any otherwife than by telling the effects of the impulfe, he 
fhall be at liberty to laugh at the Author of the Prinesples of 
Aion *. 


In the beginning of page 508, the Gentleman tells me, 
that I miftake in faying, that when the rays of Light are 
ftopped by their incidence on fome refifting body, they are 
reflected in all directions ; becaufe, he ig the angle of re- 
fle&tion is always in proportion to the angle of incidence. If 
he had more attentively confidered the refleCtion of Light, 
when he looks in his alafs, he would have found two ver 
different reflections of Light: one by which he fees his own 
face, and another by which he fees the furface of the glafs. 
In thefirft, the angle of reflection is always in proportion to 
the angle of incidence, as he truly obferves ; but this reflec- 
tion is not made by the incidence of the rays on the folid parts 


‘ of the glafs, buteither before the rays reach the furface of the 


glafs next the eye, or after they have pafied the furface farth- 
eft diftant. This is evidently proved in Sir Ifaac Newton’s 
Optics, and by numerous other experiments; fo that.thefe 
rays are not {topped by their incidence on the folid parts of 
the furface of the glafs. In the other reflection, by which 
the furface of the glafs is feen, the rays are reflected from 
every vifible point of the furface, in every direction: for any 
point of the glafs may be feen in any direction from that point, 


‘in which a ftrait line can be drawn from the eye toit. If 
‘the Gentleman likewife had attentively conftdered Sir Ifaac 


Newton’s Optics, and the phenomena of Shadows, and the 


‘different refrangibility of the different rays of Light and Co- 


* Weconceive Mr. Colden miftakes, in fuppofing it the intention 
of our Correfpondent to laugh at the Author of The Principles, Se. as 
‘he exprefsly tells us, m his Letter, that he thinks Mr. Colden has pro- 
ceeded much farther toward the explanation of the phenomena of 
Gravitation, and the Motion of the Planets, than any other phyfical 
Whiter. 
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lours, he could not have coneeiyed, that, the phenomena of 
Light can be produced by the vibrations of any kind of me- 
dium, or otherwife than by the actual motion of the rays’ of 
Light from the fun, or other luminous body. Thiefe, and 
_many,other things, often proved by others, [ have fuppofed 
to be: known by the Reader. 


In the laft place, I fhall give a general anfwer, to feveral 
objections to be found in feparate parts of the remarks. The 
» Principles of A€tion are really the Principles of Mechanics, 
of which the complicated powers in Mechanifm are com- 
pofed.- The’ Mechanic Powers are Refiftance, Motion, and 
Gravity, the fame with the Principles of Action. Mechanic 
fkill confifts in the knowlege of the different effects of thefe 
powers, in different circumftances, and in different combi- 
nations of them. I have attempted to difcover the beings 
which have thefe powers, not by metaphyfical notions, but 
by. an attentive obfervation of their effects on, the phaanomena 
of Nature, and from the common principles of Reafon.. My 
view in the Principles of Aétion is, to promote this. know- 
lege, generally ufeful in all the arts and fciences: for they all 
depend on the knowlege of the natural powers. 


There is one thing I muft defire to be carefully attended 
to; forthe not attending to it is the fource of continued ‘er - 
' rorin phyfics. Itis this. We have no idea or conception of 
any being, either by immediate fenfation, or by reafoning, 
other than the ideas of its effects. Neither have we any 
idea of the different powers of beings, other than of the ef- 
fects of thefe powers. Beings, and their powers, are’ only 
diftinguifhed, and properly denominated from their perpetual 
effects. ‘Take away the ideas we have of the effects of the 
refifting power in matter, and we have no idea or conception 
of matter remaining. Take away the ideas we have of the 
effects of motion, and of the different velocities of the differ- 
ent rays of light, and we have no idea of light remaining. 
Conceive any number of balls or fmall bodies, of any fhape, 
and of any degree of minutenefs, moving with ‘any degree 
of velocity, this conception gives you’ no idea fimilar to:an 
idea we receive from light! The reafon is; becaufe it has 
fome idea- of matter united with it’ nor can fuch a concep- 
tion in any manner explain the phenomena of light. 


In like manner, from the perpetual effects, which we call 
Gravity, and of Jate mutual attraction of, bodies, I conclude, 
that an univerfal medium exifts, whofe eflence confifts.in a 
power of reaéting in the manner defcribed.in.the Principles 
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of Adtion: and that this is not a mere hypothefis, but an 


evident confequence deduced from an accurate obfervation of 
the effects of its power. 


In the fecond copy, which is now in Mr. Collinfon’s hands, 
J attempt to confirm the truth of the Principles of Action, 
by explaining from them fome of the moft difficult phzno- 
mena in nature, which, fo far as | know, have not hitherte 
been explained, fo as to give the leaft fatisfaction to an inqui- 
fitive mind. If any of you, Gentlemen, or the Gentleman 
who has favoured me with his remarks, will take the trouble 


to perufe that copy, your opinion may determine me as to 
the publication. 


Arguments tending to the improvement of phyfical know- 
lege, you allow, Gentlemen, tobe within your plan, if they 
be conducted with decency, and not of too great a length: 
and as you have given a place to the Objedtions, I hope you 


will likewife give a place to this Anfwer. You will thereby 
eblige, Gentlemen, 


Your moft obedient humble fervant, 


CADWALLADER CoOLDEN. 


© In your Review for November laft, page 443, in the 
Notes, you produce an argument from Sir lfaac Newton, to 
prove, that Motion may be increafed or leffened without any 
efficient caufe of the change, and as a corollary to this, you 
fay, the ws imertie is in like manner changeable. ¢ The 
© fuppofition of that great Philofopher is this: If two bodies 
© were made to revolve round one common center, and that 
‘ center be carried forward in a right line, the whole will 
‘ move fafter when the revolving bodies move towards the line 
‘ of direction, than when they move from it.’ I was long 
fince forry to fee this argument in this great Philofopher’s 
writing ; becaufe, I think it is a fophifm, aparalogifm, from 
which, it feems, the beft Reafoners cannot guard themfelves 
at all times. Suppofe an eye at right angles to the line of di- 
rection and the center of revolution, that the eye moved 
equably with the center of revolution, and that the furround- 
ing bodies moved in the fame direCtion and with the fame ve- 
locity that the eye or center of revolution does. Would then 
the revolving bodies move fafter at one time than another? 
The argument proves no more than this, that tho’ we can- 
not otherwife judge of motion than by the change of place 
with refpect tothe pofition of other bodies, this rule deceives 
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us in this cafe, while the furrounding bodies, or the eye is at 
reft, as it certainly does in many other cafes*.’ 


* Having communicated the above to the Author of the Remarks 
on Mr. Colden’s former Letter, he has obliged us with the following. 


To the AuTHORS of the MonTHLY Review. 
GENTLEMED, 


Am obliged to you for the perufal of Mr. Colden’s Letter. But, 

as I intend fhortly to publifh fome philofophical Effays, where- 
in my notions of the Principles of Action, or the Caufe and Commu- 
nication of Motion, will be rendered more explicit than it is poffible for 
me to make them within the, bounds of a Letter, | fhall trouble you 
at prefent only with a Remark or two on the Objeétions i made to 
his Affertions about Light, and his Defence of thofe Affertions. 


He thinks I have not fufficiently attended to the phenomena of 
Light; becaufe I hold that thofe phenomena may be accounted for 
on the fame principles as other effects of bodies in motion; and can- 
not reft fatisfied with knowing, that Light acts no body knows how. 


I do not, indeed prefume to enquire how, or by what means, the 
primary Powers aét, or produce their immediate effects ; their action, 
as Sir Ifaac Newton juitly obierves, not being mechanical: and me- 
chanical a€tion is all I think it poffible for us to invettigate. But I 
cannot conceive the phenomena of :.ight to be the immediate effects 
of a primary Power: nor do | de(pair of teeing its ation mechani- 
cally explained ; or of being able to explain mylelf, in jome degree, 
how a body aéts which gives motion to another by collifion, W hich, 
if 1 could do, however, i fhould not take che libe: ty to laugh at any 
one, by whofe affittance, 1 muft confefs myfelf fo much obliged, as 


by that of Mr Colden. 


If I had more attentively confidered the reflection of Ligiit from a 
looking-glafs, he fays, | fhould have found, that the rays are re- 
flected from every vifible point of the furface in every direétion ; and, 
therefore, that whut he had before afferted is true; viz. That tife 
rays of Light are reflected from every point of the folid parts of bo- 
dies, and in «dl dir @ ons from every point. I am not to learn, that 
the greater part of the light refleSted from a polifhed furface, is re- 
flected before it aétually touches that furface. and in 2 direction regu- 
lated by it. That light by means of which a polithed plane is feen 
in all directions, follows, neverthelefs, the fame laws of incidence 
and reflection ; ftriking againft, or being incident on, the fides of 
the little bodies, that ftill remain on the fmootheit furface made by 
art. For, as Sir Ifaac Newton obferves, by polifhing we only break 
the parts of the body into an impalpable minutenefs. So that, were 
it poflible to make the furtace of a body perfectly fmooth, fuch fur- 
face, tho’ it would refleét light moft copioutly ia the angle of inci- 
dence, would, inflead of being £ en in all direétions, be {een in none 
at all. Let Mr. Colden attentively confider this; and I-am cer- 
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tain he will fubfcribe to the truth of what I affirmed; that it holds 
good in all cates, that light is not refieSied in all direétions from a 
point; but only inone fromaplane. A vilible point muft be a bo- 
dy, and may confift of many plznes. 


Again, If I had attentively confidered Sir Ifaac Newton’s Optics, 
the phenomena of Shadows, and the Refrangibility of the Rays of 
Light, 1 could not conceive, he fays, that light could be produced 
by the vibrations of amedium, or otherwife than by the actual mo- 
tion of the rays from the fun, or other luminous body. Now, if by 


.the motion of the rays, he means the motion of any kind of mate- 


rial particles, I will venture to fay, no fuch motion has ever been 
proved by others ; but that the abfurdities attending this fyitem, are 
as great as are to be met with in any hypothefis whatever. We 
need not but reflect on the penetrability of light to be convinced of 
this. 

And as to what Sir aac Newton, and others, have faid concern- 
ing the Vibrations of an elaftic Medium, it is no difcredit to his phi- 
lofophy to fay, that this matter has been confidered with leis acca- 
racy than it deferves; even what is faid about the propagation of 
motion thro’ elaftic fluids, in the Prixcpia, being in many refpects 
defective. But, toclear up this point, as I flatter myfelf J may fome 
time or other be able, in fome meafure, todo, will require a volume. 
I fhould here, therefore, take leave of Mr. Colden’s Letter, did not 
the notice, taken in his Poftfcript, of a Note inferted in your Review, 
excite me to add a few remarks on that fubjeét. 


. 


It appears tome, that the Reviewer was mifled by Sir Ifaac New- 


. ton’s great reputation, to take his 7/2 dixit for a demonftration ; and 
. that, quoting his propofition from memory only, he exprefied it in 


the only terms and method in which it could poffibly be true. For, 
as it fiands in your Review, and is quoted in Mr. Colden’s Poftfcript, 
it is very different from what is aflerted by Sir Ifaac Newtons whofe 
words are thefe. ‘* If two globes, joined by a flender rod, revolve 
** about their common center of gravity with an uniform motion,while 
that center moves on uniformly in a right line drawn in the plane of 
“¢ their circular motion ; the fum of the motions of the two globes, 
“* as often as the globes are in the right-line defcribed by their com- 
«* mon center of gravity, will be bigger than the fum of their mo- 
‘* tiens, when they are in a line perpendicular to that right-line.” 


ae 


How Sir Ifaac Newton came to fall into fo egregious an error ; 
or how it comes that this paflage has been quoted and re-quoted by 
various Writers, abroad and at home, as containing a demonftrable 
truth, I cannot eafily conceive. Ihave never met with any perfon, 
who, on reflection, was not convinced of its being falfe. 


There is a wide difference, neverthelefs, between two bodies re- 
volving about a common center, and their revolving about their own 
common center of gravity. ‘Taking the matter to be as the Reviewer 
has laid it down, it contains a truth; and his reafoning thereon, con- 
cerning the vis inertie of palpable bodies, is juft. But that motion 
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may be abfolutely increafed or diminifhed without any efficient, att- 
ing or refiitance caufe is, as Mr. Colden obferves, certainly falfe. 
I am, Gentlemen, 


Your humble Servant, 
W. Keeerer 



































ACCOUNT of FOREIGN BOOKS. 


L’ Incredulité combattue, par le fimple bon Sens, Effai philofophi- 
que: par un Roi. 8vo. Nancy. 1760, 


Or, Infidelity oppofed by plain good Senfe. A philofophical 
Eflay: By a King. 


Lthough the performance before us be a well-written, 
fenfible remonft:ance againft fuch as difbelieve in the 
truths of Divine Revelation, it might have pafs’d off as little 
regarded, and perhaps of as little efficacy, as many other 
pieces of the like kind, had it not been given out as the pro- 
duction of a writer of great quality. But, as Mr. Pope fays, 


If once a Lord but own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens ! how the fiile refines ! 


The author of this little piece is indeed well known te 
by that celebrated perfonage Staniflaus, Duke of Lorraine, 
and titular King of Poland; whofe ambition, like that of 
fome other kings, to be diftinguifhed as an author, has before 
appeared on feveral occafions, particularly in his anfwer tothe 
famous difcourfe of Mr. Roifleau, of Geneva, Sur P inegalité 
des Hommes; in his Voix libre du Citoyen; and his Kingdom of 


Dumocala, ; 


As the curiofity of the reader may therefore be excited to 
know fomething more of the particulars of this work, than he 
might have required, had it come from a lefs illuftrious pen, 
we fhall quote from it a few paflages, as a fpecimen of our 
Royal author’s ftile and fentiments. ' 


But firft, with refpe& to the manner and -defign of the 
whole: although it be ftiled a philofophical effay, the writer 
piques himfelf on a fimplicity ‘and perfpicuity, that render 
his ideas intelligible to the meaneft capacity ; his intention. 
being to demonftrate to the infidel and unbeliever, by reafon 
itfelf, which they make their idol, that, inftead of fupport- 
ing their fyftem, common-fenfe muft utterly condemn and 
explode it; that they miftake the very darknefs into which 
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they are plunged for a light fuperior to that which enlightens 
the minds of others: and that nothing can be a greater re- 
proach to their underftandings than their not being able to fee 
the abfurdity of thofe errors, which their imagination fug- 
gefts, and their blindnefs confirms them in. 


As no body, at this time of day, pretends to downright 
Atheifm, our Royal philfopher judicioufly’ enters into no 
imaginary combat with the Atheiit; but plants all his batte- 
ries againft the incredulity of the Deifts, or fuch as he fup- 
pofes to be fully perfuaded of the exiftence of a God, and 
yet think themfelves under no obligation to pay him any 
kind of adoration, or religious fervice: a way of thinking 
in which they demonftrate themfelves more unreafonable than 
even idolators. hele, fays he, (the idolators) if they 
adore an infed&t, do it, becaufe they believe it to be a God ; 
whereas the Deifts do not more certainly believe in the 
the exiftence of a Deity, than they think they are under no 
obligation to fear him. “The former do not even think 
themfelves the creatures of their idols, and yet they worfhip 
them; the latter acknowiege their Creator in their God, 
and yet refufe to pay him religious homage. The wifett 
men of antiquity were fearful of irritating Deities, that had 
no power at all to hurt them; our modern wile men allow 
God to be omnipotent, and yet brave both his anger and his 


juftice. The one believed in a Providence, and undertook 


nothing without confulting their Deities ; the other attri- 
bute every thing to chance, and place no dependence on any 
being fupérior to themfeives. In a word,’ the Heathen ido- 
lators paid the utmoft regard to the religion of their coun- 
try, although no motive appeared therein fpecious enough 
to enforce its obfervance; while the modern Deifts reject 
that of theirs, comfortable and full of well-grounded hope as 
it is: and, without acknowledging any rules for their con- 
duct here, propofe to themfelves hardly any object to expe 
hereafter. 


With refpect to thofe who, leaning to the antient errors 
of Epicurus, fuppofe the univerfe not to have been created b 
an omnifcient and all-wife Being,. but to be the effect of a 
fortuitous concourfe of atoms, our author cenfures their ab- 
furd notions, in the following fpirited paflage; which, in 


juftice to the writer, and for the fatisfaction. of thofe who un- 


derftand the language he writes, we fhall infert in the words of 
the original. 


© Qu’ eft ce donc que le hazard? Ces grands Génies qui 
‘Je connoifient fans doute, pourroient ils nous le définir? 
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© Quelle eft donc fon efpece, fa force, fa vertu? Quoi le ha- 

‘ zard créateur du monde! Mais eft ce un etre que le hazard? 

¢ & ce qui n’eft rien, peut il opérer quelque chofe ? Je vois ici 

< un effet fans caufe, myftere vraiment plus incomprehenfible 
¢ gu’ une Divinité qui a tout fait, & dontl eternelle fagefie 

© foutient tout dans un ordre, qu’ elle feule peut détruire ou. 
¢ renverfer. Cet etre fouverainement parfait, exiftant par lui 

‘ méme, n‘a point eu de commencement ; & je demanderois 

¢ volontiers quel a été celui de ces atomes createurs, que. 
‘ n’ayant pu ce former eux-memes, doivent, . tenir leur 

< naiflance de quelque chofe qui les ait précédés. Quelque 

¢ Join qu’ on remonte, il faudra du moins fuppofer dans une 

© matiere antérieure a toutes celles qui en feront venues, -de 

© }’adtivité ¢: du mouvement: mais cette activité, ce mouve- 

‘ ment, il caut qu’ elle les ait regus d’ailleurs. Ce germe de vie 

¢ 1)’ eft point de fon effence. Mais quoi de plus. abfurde que 

‘ @imaginer un effet auffi compliqué, auffi fagement réglé, 
¢ aufli conftamment foutenu que ce monde fans une caufe 
‘ intelligente ? Comment ces prétendus atomes aflemblés, par 
¢ Je hazard pour former les corps ne fe fépareroient-ils_ pas 
‘ auffi aifément qu’ ils ont été unis? Comment, en fe moue 
‘ vant, en fe choquant, en fe heurtant fans-cefle, ne f’alte» 
¢ rent, & ne fe detruiffent-ils point ?” 


Again, in combatting the tenets of fuch as difbelieve the 
Spirituality and Immortality of the Soul; their Royal Anta- 
yonift, after having made ufe of the common arguments 
againft them, attacks them on the weak fide of Self. love, in 
the following animated and pathetic paflage, which we infert 
alfo in the original language, as a farther fpecimen of the 
{tile and manner in which this deferving little performance is 
executed. 


‘ Quoi! ces Beaux Efprits enivrés de leur mérite, éblouis de 
leurs lumieres, qui {” imaginent avoir atteint jufqu’au plus 
‘ haut degré de pénétration accordé 4)’ homme, & qui de 
haut de leur fphere regardent en pitié |’ ignorance, la credu- 
lité, la fuperftition du refte des mortels : quoi! des Efprits 
fi vains, fi remplis d’eux mémes, embraflent, foutiennent 
une opinion la plus contraire a Porgueil qui fut jamais : 
une opinion que ne leur annonce qu’ une entiere deftruction 
d’eux-mémes! comment, avec tant de hauteur & de har- 
dieffe, peuvent ils f’humilier au point de fe croire deftinés 4 
un total anéantiflement de leur étre? Cette portion d’ eux 
mémes qu’ ils ont toujours cultivée avec tant de foin, qu’ils 
ont embéllie de tant de connoiflances, qu’ ils ont pris 
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“tant de peine 4 orner pour la’ diftinguer des autres, ils Ia 
verront donc fans regret préte 4 tomber & 4 fe defloudre 
dans la pouffiere du tombeau! Qui ne feroit furpris du 
contrafte affreux qu’ on remarque dans leurs idées, Pour- 
quoi tant d’ orgueil dans des hommes qui n’efperent plus 
d étre, & comment peuvent-ils déefefpérer d’ etre, avec tant 
d orgueil ? C’eft-donc 4 un fort pareil 4 celui des bétes, 
qui va aboutir le faftueux appareil de leur philofophie. Voila 
donc le terme’de leurs fcavantes & penibles recherches : 
decouverte bien importante fais doute, mais qu’ils devoient 
bien tacher d’ accorder, f’ils le peuvent, avec ce fonds 
d’ amour propre qui nous aggrandit a nos yeux, avec Ce, 
caraétere de grandeur & de noblefle que le plus vil des hom- 
mes retrouve en foi, avec ce defir de f’eternifer, & ce cri 
continue! qui reclame contre Ja ceffation de notre exiftence ; 
fentimens infpirés par la Nature’meme, non point a la ma- 
-tieré qui n’en eft pas capable, mais 41’ ame qui, du moment 
qu’ elle peut fe connuitre, fi¢re de fon origine, fent qu’ elle 

n’ arien 4 craindre des ravages du temps.’ 


a a A A 
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After thefe inftances of the animated ftile and fentiments of 
the author, our readers will probably reflect on the fituation 
and advanced age of the writer with a mixture of furprize and 
approbation ; which will no doubt increafe on their being 
informed, that this performance was begun and finifhed in 
three days. 


We cannot difmifs this piece, however, without obferving 
that the writer has miftakenly embraced the occafion of the 
abufe, which many Deifts and Infidels have made of their li- 
berty; to object againft the toleration of different religions in 
a ftate. A fentiment which, however it may be received in 
fuch a country as France, cannot be fufficiently exploded in a 
nation tenacious of its civil and religious liberties, 


Effais fur divers Sujets intereffans, de politique et de morals, 
12mo. 1760. Or, 


Political and Moral Effays, on feveral interefting Subjects. 


HE fubjeéts, which this ingenious Effayift has here 

made choice of, are diftinguifhed under five heads, 
viz. 1. Philofophy and Philofophers ; 2. Love and Jealoufy ; 
3. Projects and Proje€tors; 4. Agriculture; 5. Luxury and 
Commerce, 
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In the firft, the author inquires into the caufe of the dif- 
repute into which Philofophers and Philofophy are at prefent 
fallen ; giving an hiftorical Sketch of the State of both in the 
feveral ages of the world. 7 


‘ In the earlieft times (fays he) every king or legiflator was 
a Philofopher ; nay, none but fuch were thought capable of 
holding the reins of government. And, though in fucceed- 
ing ages, as the ftudy of the fciences and the practice of go- 
vernment became more extenfive and intricate, men of {pe- 
culation and bufinefs were in fome degree diftinguithed 
from each other, yet antient times afford numerous inftances 
of Kings having chofen Philofophers for their friends and 
counfellors, and of ftates having confided in them the com- 
mand of their armies, the negotiation of treaties, and the 
higheft fundtions of civil magiftracy, 


‘ The names of Xenophon, Plato, Epaminondas, Alci- 
biades, Phocion, Pericles, and many others, might be mene 
tioned among the Greeks. Nor were fome of the firft gene- 
rals and ftatefmen, among the Romans, lefs famous for their 
philofophical talents and abilities; as the characters of Ci- 
cero, Ccefar, Lucullus, Scéyola, Cato, Varro, and others, 
fufficiently teftify. 


‘ The legiflators of the vaft empire of China, by forming 
their religion, laws, and manners, into one fyftem, confti- 
tuted, as it,were, a whole nation of Philofophers ; at leaft 
all thofe, who were defigned to fhare any part in the admi- 
niftration, were under the neceflity of previoufly applying 
themfelves to the ftudy of Philofophy, to enable them to per- 
form the duties of their ftation: Confucius, the firft of men, 
the greateft Philofopher and Legiflator in the world, being 
himfelf a governor of a confiderable province of that country ; 
which, for the happinefs his laws hath procured it, hath paid 
ahnoft Divine hcnours to his memory. 


‘ With us (continues our author) the name of a Philofopher 
is rather a term of contempt than of honour ; nor is the ftudy 
of Philofophy fuppofed neceflary to direct the Legiflator in 
making laws, or to qualify the great for the moft important 
offices in the ftate. Government is no longer efteemed a 
{cience, nor is it purfued on any regular confiftent plan; but is 
made a perplexing complicated fcene of bufinefs, without 
rule or method for its execution. Involved in a confufed va- 
riety of circumftances unprovided for, and of accidents unex- 
pected, all is fhift and emergency. And thus, like bungling 
mechanics that know nothing of the theory of their od 
ion, 
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fion, modern ftatefmen patch up and fhuffe forward the un- 
wieldy machine of government, till fome greater fhock than 
ordinary beats it at once to pieces. 


¢ The wretched tafte and barbarous authorities of the 
lawyers of the middle age, univerfally prevail in matters of 
polity ; which is thus reduced to a trade, that can be learned 
only by ferving a mean and pitiful apprenticefhip.’ 


One would imagine our author had here an eye particu- 
larly to the legiflature and adminiftration of thefe kingdoms, 
where our laws s, inftead of being deduced from the ipecula- 
tion of Philofophers, on a rational conviétion, a priori of 
their utility, and a perfect knowlcdge of their confiltency, 
with the difpolition of the people, their manners and political 
conftitution, are for the moft part the effe& of necefity or 
cabal. Hence it is that fo many of them are either repealed 
or rendered ineffeftual, by neglect in the cxecutive power ; 
while as many others, carried at firlt by dint of private in- 
tereft, and enforced from the fame motive, operate no lefs to 
the injury of the fubject, than to the danger of the conf{titution. 


What would not a Solon, or Lycurgus, fay to fee a 
parliament influenced by the wild harangues of a Senator, 
who, from accumulating riches in the fordid methods 
of traffick, acquires the dignity and privilege of a legifla- 
tor, and comes from driving his negroes in a country of 
flaves, to diétate laws, for his own private advgntage, in a 
Jand of liberty? What would not a Xenophon, or a Cato, 
fay to modern ftatefmen, and to thofe wretched politicians 
who applaud them, for adapting their fyftems to circumftan- 
ces, and rendering the adminiftration of a kingdom fubfer- 
vient to the accidents of a day? But to return to our author. 
It is to this impolitic exclufion of Philofophers and Philofo- 
phy from the moft important bufinefs of human life, and 
their being neglected by the Great, that he attributes the 
greateft part of that contempt into which they are fallen. 


‘¢ In taking a curfory view of antient hiftory (fays he) one 
is aftonifhed at the creat naiber of princes that have been 
adepts in the fciences, in comparifon to thofe of modern 
times. Almoft all the kings of Egypt, Syria, Sicily, and 
Afia, properly fo called, were verfed in civil and natural 
hiftory, in Philofophy, and the Belles Lettres. Among the 
Roman emperors we meet with many more that were 
learned than of thofe that were ignorant. Even the barba- 
tians themfelves were governed by learned princes, as we 
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ather from the general admiration, in which the antients 
held the writings of Mithridates and of Juba, 


It is not to be wondered at (continues he) that princes 
pofleffed of fuch talents themfelves, fhould encourage them in 
others, or that their minifters and favourites fhould be the 
firft Philofophers of their time. Modern princes, for the 
moft part, but indifferently educated, are furrounded by per- 
fons of a very oppofite character. We pique-ourfelves on a 
more refined politenefs than the ancients, and yet religioufly 
preferve an attachment to cuftoms the moft Gothick.. Among 
the barbarians of the middle age, the pofleflors of fiefs were 
every thing ; the reft of the nation was nothing. They only 
had the privilege of approaching the perfon of their fovereign, 
as the nobility have at prefent. But Providence has not 
infeparably annexed talents and abilities to titles. ‘The po- 
liteft Roman emperors, when they retired into the country, 
were attended by Philofophers and men of wit, inftead of 
chamberlains of the houfhold, and mafters of the buck- 
hounds. 


It is not, however, fays he, altogether owing to the ill 
reception of philofophers among the great, and: their 
being excluded from public bufinefs, that philofophy has loft 
fo much of its antient dignity. The proftitution of the 
appellation, in giving the title of philofopher to the dull and 
trifling maker of phyfical experiments, to the butcherly ana- 
tomift, the dirty-fhoed botanift, and the chemift, becaufe 
his face is begrimed with charcoal, has not a little con- 
tributed to depreciate philofophy. 


Our ingenious effayift proceeds to point out the objects, 
worthy the attention of the true philofopher, and the means 
of reftoring philofophy to its antient dignity. But we muft 
pafs on to the other fubjects. 


In our author’s next eflay, he confiders the paffions of love 
and jealoufy, and their effects on life and manners, in a 
philofophical and political light. It is cuftomary (fays he) 
with philofophers to make a diftinGtion between the natural 
and habitual: paffions ; the firft being fuppofed to depend 
immediately on phyfical fenfibility, and the fecond on the in- 
{titutions of fociety. But man is by inftin& a fociable ani- 
mal, and the paffions which immediately arife from one 
inftin&, are as natural as thofe which arife from another. 
Thus the love of fame, and the defire of cultivating friendfhip, 
are paffions as natural as hunger and thirft. It is true that 
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manners and education modify thefe paffions, and dire&t them 
to objects of this or that kind, but their fource is the fame. 


All our paffions are thus compofed of diffcrent {pecies of 
inftinct ; that of love being compounded of that phytical 
fenfibility, to which the Creator has annexed the propagation 
of our f{pecies, and of that univerial tye, which conne¢ts the 
feveral parts of the moral world, viz. a natural inftin@ 
in man for fociety. 


Some philofophers, ftruck with the force of the former, 
have fuppofed the paffion of love to be nothing more than the 
effect of brutal inftinét. Others, again, either hypocrites or 
enthufiafts, have excluded from this paffion the pleafures of 
fenfe; pretending to a fympathetic harmony of fouls, a re- 
finement which experience proves altogether chimerical. 
Our author declares againft both, as erroneous; and proceeds 
to thew’ in what manner the focial inftiné® in’ man appears 
under a different form, according to the different conditions 
of fociety. Ina rude ftate of things, when men laboured 
under the inconveniencies of a precarious fubfiftence, and 
employed themfelves in procuring the immediate neceflaries of 
life ; ‘many things, which are now matters of property, were 
held incommon. ‘The paflion of love bore the form only of 
a phyfical neceflity, and was fatisfied in as grofs a manner 
as hunger and thirft. In proportion as focieties were better 
eftablifhed, manners grew mild, and a fpirit of property in- 
troduced itfelf. It then became as natural to defire the fole 
property in an agreeable woman, as in a convenient houfe, or 
a fertile plantation. ‘The defire of fatisfying mere phyfical 
wants no longer engroffed all the faculties of the mind; but 
men, becoming fenfible of the comforts of fociety, began to 
cherifh the focial virtues; and the animal inftin@, uniting 
with the fentiments of friendfhip, made the paffion of love 
between the fexes put on a more decent appearance. 


Our author goes on to fhew the rife and abfurdity of 
modern gallantry; and, though he appears no Iefs a friend 
to the Fair than to mankind in general, is not a little fevere 
on female manners, as well as on the Male part of the cre- 
ation, for giving into the frivolous amufements and ridiculous 
diffipations of the fex. 


With refpect to the paffion of jealoufy, our eflayift differs 
altogether from thofe, who fuppole it to be in a great degree 
the effect of climate. The natural inftin& there is in man 
to his own prefervation, fays he, ftrongly attaches him to 
every thing that he thinks a property, If, therefore, an 
amiable 
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amiable woman appears to him neceflary to his happinefs, he 
will doubtleis defire the exclufive poffeffion of her. ‘Thus 
the {pirit of property will produce a kind of jealoufy, which is 
jn fuch a cafe natural. If in time, alfo, public opinion 
makes the conqueft of engaging the affections of a fine wo- 
man honourable to fuch as have-merit to effect it, our natural 
defire to be preferred to others, will induce us to feek fo flat- 
tering a diftinction ; and we become jealous through vanity. 
But, as the abufe of thefe two fpecies of inftin&t, regarding 
property and preference, generates avarice and ambition; fo 
it occafions different degrees of jealoufy in different minds. 
Nay, there are fome people of fo miferable a difpofition, that, 
without either right or pretenfion, they are jealous of the 
whole human race, through envy at feeing any creature 
happy. Thus felf-love, vanity, and envy, form the com- 
pound of jealoufy ; a paffion to which all mankind are more or 
lefs fubjec&t. We fee, neverthelefs, the effects and degrees 
of jealoufy differ infinitely among different people, as well 
as among the fame people in different ages. Thofe who 
affe&t to attribute every thing to phyfical caufes, account for 
this diverfity by the different effects of climate. The in- 
habitants of a warm country, fay they, are fo much addiéted 
to venery, that it makes almoft the whole bufinefs and pleafure 
of their lives. 


The cold climates alfo, being liable to change, as they 
gain a greater degree of warmth, the inhabitants begin to 
feel the fame paffions that prevail in warm countries: while 
men who feel fo ftrongly the phyfical tendency to love, muft 
needs confider the gratification of it as their chief good, 
and will accordingly become jealous. On cafting a fingle 
glance, however, over the hiftory of the feveral nations of 
the world, we may fee, fays our eflayift, the fallacy of this 
reafoning. The cold and barren climates of the north have 
produced people ftrongly addicted to venereal pleafures ; nay, 
the religion of fome hath been founded folely on the.gratifi- 
cation of this fenfual propenfity. On the contrary, we find 
among the inhabitants of fome fouthern climates, a cold- 
nefs and abftinence that appears aftonifhing to the people of 
the north. But, indeed, fhould we allow that a hot climate 
inflames this paffion, the fame warmth caufes a wafte of ani- 
mal fpirits, that muft equally operate againft the defire of gra- 
tification, and render the climate a matter of indifference, 


The paffion of jealouly, again, is ftill lefs affected by 
climate than that of love. A fpace of a few leagues, on the 
continent of Africa, is known to feparate a people, fubject 
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to all the extravagance and fury of this paflion, from another; 
who glory in protituting their wives, both to friends ‘and 
ftrangers. Again: cuftoms the moft oppofite to jealoufy are 
eftablifhed all over India. ‘The women there are perfedly 
at liberty, and boaft of their amours, without giving the leaft 
umbrage. Nay, hufbands themfelves feek out gallants for 
their wives ; and the girls of greateft merit are fuch as prove 


, the earlieft ripe for the embraces of the men. 


At Mindanas the king himfelf is vain of the entreaties of 
ftrangers to be favoured with any of his wives. The Guebers 
and Armenians are got themfelves jealous, though they live 
in the midft of people that are fo to extravagance. The in- 
habitants of Cachemis bring their wives voluntarily to their 
princes, in order to boaft of illuftrious blood in their families. 
The modern Italians are jealous; yet their anceftors were 
not fo. In fine, the caprices of this paffion are carried to fuch 
a length, that in a nation the moft jealous in the world, a 
man, who would think himfelf the moft highly difhonoured 
by the illegal intimacy of his wife or daughter with his 
equals, fhall abandon both without remorfe to the inconti- 
nence of the priefts. Hence it is plain that the varied ap- 
pearances and effeéts of love and jealoufy, among different 
people, muft depend on moral, and not on phyfical caufes. 
But, having fwelled this article to a fufficient length, we 
fhall leave the confideration of our author’s remaining eflays 
to another opportunity. 


Hiftoire de l’Empire de Ruffie fous Pierre le Grand, par I Au- 
teur de l’Hiftoire de Charles X11. Tome premier. 1759. 


Or, The Hiftory of the Ruffian Empire under Peter the 


Great, by the Author of the Hiftory of Charles the XIIth. 
8vo. © Volume the firft. 


L THO)’ the performance before us appears to be the 
genuine production of Mr. Voltaire, we cannot but 
confefs ourfelves difappointed in the perufal of a work which 
bears fo few of thofe fprightly ard agreeable touches that dif- 
tinguifh his mafterly hand. Indeed the Reader is artfully 
prepared for a check of this nature in the preface, wherein 
the Author appears confcious of a want of that fpirited fen- 


timent and briliancy of ftile in this ‘hiftory, for which his 
other works are chiefly admired. 


Greatly as we were difappointed alfo in perufing the 
Hiftory, we,were no lefs fo even in entering upon the Pre- 


face. 
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face: for who would have expected to find in Mr. Voltaire, 
a ftrenuous advocate for hiftorical truth, rigidly condemnin 
the falfifiers of faéts, and bringing teftimony of his own feriet 
adherence to this effential duty of a good Hiftorian? » Yet fo 
itis; and the Reader is prefented with a formal certificate of 
the veracity of the facts contained in the Author’s Hiftory of 
Charles the XIIth, drawn up by the command of no lefs a 
perfonage than the King of Poland, Duke of Lorrain, Af- 
ter which, Mr. Voltaire may probably think it prefumptuous 
‘to queftion the truth of any thing advanced in that celebrated 
performance; efpecially as he aflures'us the Duke knew every 
thing relating to Charles as well as that Monarch himéelf. 
How far this teftimonial may operate, however, in verifying 
the contefted facts in other works of our Author, or thofe 
which are related in that before us, we do not pretend to fay. 
Certain itis, that the publication of this certificate has ave 
fulpicious appearance. Men, whofe characters are fo well 
known as Mr. Voltaire’s, ought not to want fuch teftimo- 
nials: at leaft, the making ufe of them denotes a confciouf- 
nefs of ftanding in need of them. 


It was alfo little to be expected, to find our Author as li- 
beral of his cenfure againft thofe who make a parade of their 
ingenuity, and write hiftory, as he terms it, em bel efprit ; 
for we are greatly miftaken if this be not very characteriftical 
of Mr. Voltaire himfelf. 


There are, notwithftanding, fome judicious obfervations 
contained in the preface to this Hiftory. He complains, in 
particular, of the feandalous practice of compiling Hiftories 
without proper materials to the great. mifreprefentation of 
facts and characters; and aflures us, that the Court of Pe- 
terfburg has furnifhed him with the moft authentic documents 
for the prefent performance: which he offers to the public, 


in confirmation of, and as a Supplement to, his Hiftory of 
Charles the XII. 


He ridicules alfo thofe philofophical Hiftorians who affeé& 
to fet out from the earlieft periods, and carry their refearches 
to the rife and origin of nations; which are ever necef- 
farily clouded with doubt and obfcurity. The late attempts 
to prove the modern Chinefe defcended from an ancient colo- 
ny of Egyptians, are particularly pointed at, and expofed 
to his raillery. A learned Profeflor of Tobol, or Pekin, 
fays he, might take it into his‘head, from reading fome of ‘our 
French books, to prove us in like manner defcendedfrom the 
Trojans ; and make his countrymen ftare at his profound con- 
jeCtures. 
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jeCures. Forinftance, the moft ancient writings, he micht 


fay, and thofe which are held in the greatett efteem in Fi rance, 


are romances. They were written in an elegant language 
derived from the ancient Romans, a people remarkable for 
their honour and veracity. “Thefe authentic books affure us, 
that Francus, ‘the Founder of the Monarchy of the Franks, 
was the fon of Hector, whofe name is preferved amongft 
them to this day: oneof the greateft French Generals of this 
age having been called Heé tor de Villars.. The neighbour- 
ing nations have alfo fo unanimoufly acquiefced in the truth 


“of this fa&, that Ariofto, a learned Italian, affirms, in his 


Orlando, that Charlemagne’s Knights fought for the helmet 
of Hector. But what puts the matter beyond difpute is, that 
the ancient Franks, in order to perpetuate the memory of 
their anceftors, built a city in Champaigne called Troyes ; 
the inhabitants of which, like true Trojans, retain ftill fo 
great an averfion to the Pijecks. their enemies, that among 
them all, there are not four of them that could ever be pre- 
vailed upon to learn Greck. 


It is certain thefe arguments would have their weight in 
China, where another ‘great Scholar equally fagacious and 
profound, might ftart up ) alfo, and give as good reafons for 
our being defcended from the Greeks. 


As our Author cenfures thofe Writers who thus bewilder 


themfelves with ancient hiftory, fo he blames equally fuch 


as defcend too particularly into the detail of the modern.— 
Battles and fieges, fays he, are become fo numerous, fo much 
refemble each other, and are fo feldom productive of impor- 
tant confequences, that a judicious Hiftorian will now pafs 
them over as hardly worth recording; fixing his attention 
only on thofe ftriking revolutions that effec fome change in 
the manners and laws of nations. 


It is at the inftance; probably,.of the Court of Peterfburg, 
Mr. Voltaire infinuates, that preceding Hiftorians have ad- 


~wanced many things, refpecting the perfonal behaviour of the 


Czar, falfe and injurious to his chataéter ; ; and excufes him- 
felf from entering on a fubjeét, that he feems conftious 
would redound little to the honour of his immortal Hero and 


Legiflator. 


This Hiftory, fays he, contains his public, and not his 
private, life; it does not belong.to.a Stranger to expofe the 
fecrets-of his cabinet, his bed, and his,table. If.any one 
could publifh fuch anecdotes, it muft have been a i 
Menzikoff, or a General Sheremeto, who. were companions 
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to him in his retirements, and were admitted to a peculiar 
intimacy. _ But thefe have not done it; and therefore all thofe 
idle reports, that have been {pfead throughout Europe, ‘to the 
difadvantage of the perfonal character of this great Monarch, 


deferve no credit. 


But tocome to the work itfelf. The Author fets out with 
a general defcription of Ruffia, the nature of the people and 
climate, and the fituation and government of its feveral pro- 
vinces; in all which we find little novelty: much the 
greater part of the information given us therein, being to bé 
met with in Perry and other Writers. In treating of its Po- 
pulation, however, and calculating the numbers of peoplé 
that inhabit this vaft empire, -he differs confiderably from pre- 
ceding Authors, making the whole to amount to no lefs thart 
twenty-four millions of fouls. This calculation he appeats 
to have taken from pretty geod authority, having been fur- 
nifhed with a copy of the capitation-rolls for the year 17473 
whereby it appears, that no lefs than fix millions fix husidred 
and forty thoufand paid the capitation: to which number 
adding the females, who were excufed from paying that tax, 
as alfo all flrangers, and the inhabitants of all the conquered 
provinces, and of Siberia, the amount of the whole is pre- 
bably near what our Author fuppofes. 


He proceeds to defcribe the fituation of Ruffia, .refpecting 
the cuftoms, religion, and manners, during the reigns of the 
anceftors of the Czar Peter; of which the Reader cannot form 
a better idea than from a perufal of the fourth chapter, wherein 
is related the account of a fedition among the Streletzes or anci- 
ent Militia, which happened on the death of Foedor Alexiovits, 
the immédiate predeceflor of the Czar. This chapter we 
fhall therefore infert entire, as well for the éntertdinment of 
the Reader as for a fpecimen of the performance; the whole 
of it being taken, as our Author informs us, from the Me- 
moirs fent him from Peterfburg. 


‘ Foedor was no fooner dead than thé nomination of a 
Prince, but ten years old, to the throne, and the exclufton of his 
elder brother *, with the intrigues of the Princefs Sophia their 
fifter, excited the body of the Streletzes to a revolt. Not the 
Turkith Janiffaries themfelves, nor the Pretorian Guards, were 
ever more barbarous than this turbulent and fa&tious Militia. 
For, arming themfelves, and gathering together, in a day or 
two after the funeral of Foedor, they ran to the Kremelin, 
or imperial palace, where they opened the fcene of rebellion, 


* Ivan, who being judged by Foedor unfit to reign, left Peter his heir. 
Rev. Nov. 1760. Ec ; by 
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by-complaining that nine of.their Colonels had defrauded 
them of their pay. The Miniftry were, in confequence, 
obliged to break their Colonels, and to pay them the money 
they demanded. Not contented, however, with this, the 
infifted on having thofe Officers delivered up to them ; which 
was accordingly done; and they were condemned by a plu- 
rality of voices, to fuffer the battacks; a barbarous punifh- 
ment, inflicted in the following manner. 


¢ The delinquent is ftript naked, and made to lie on his 
belly, while two Executioners beat him with fmall fticks, till 
the Judge cries out, exouga. The Colonels thus treated by 
the foldicrs, were afterwards obliged formally to return them 
thanks for theirlenity, according to cuftom with criminals in 
the Eaft; who, after receiving their punifhment inflicted, 
always kifs the hand of their Judge. ‘To their thanks the 
Officers added alfo a handfome prefent in money, not indeed 
fo cuftomary. 


‘ When the Streletzes had thus begun to render themfelves 
formidable, the Princefs Sophia, who gave them fecret encou- 
ragement, called an aflembly, confifting of the Princefles of 
the blood, General Officers, Boyars, the Bifhops, the Patri- 
arch, and even of fome of the principal Merchants. And, 
while fhe entertained private hopes of coming at the govern- 
ment herfelf, reprefented to the affembly the injuftice of, de- 
priving Prince Ivan of the Crown, to whom it was due, both 
on account of feniority and merit. At the breaking up of 
the aflembly, fhe promifed the turbulent Streletzes an aug- 
mentation of their pay: while her emiffaries were eve 
where bufy, in exciting their hatred to the family of the Na- 
rifkins, and principally the two Narifkins, brothers of the 
young Czarina Dowager, the mother of Peter. 


‘ The foldiers were even inftructed to believe, that John 
Narifkin, one of the brothers, had taken the habit of the 
Czar, and placed himfelf on the throne; and that he had 
endeavoured to ftifle Prince Ivan. As alfo, that a certain 
Dutch Phyfician, named Daniel Vangad, had poifoned the 
late Czar Poedor, In fine, Sophia occafioned to be put into 
their hands, a lift of forty of the Nobility, whom fhe ftigma- 
tized as enemies to them and to the State, and therefore de- 
ferving to be maffacred. 


‘ Nothing could more refemble the profcriptions of Sylla, 
and the Triumvirate of ancient Rome. . Chriftiern the fe- 
cond renewed them alfoin Denmark and Sweden; ‘by which 
ene may ice, ehat every country, and all ages, are produc- 
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tive of actions equally horrid, in times of anarchy and con- 
fufion. : eK NNT : 


¢ In confequence of this profcription, the Knees Dolgo- 
ruki and Maffeu were thrown head-long out of their win- 
dows: the Streletzes receiving, them in the ftreets on the 
ends of their pikes; ftripping them, and dragging them to 
the great fquare. 


© On entering the palace, the aflaffins met’ Athanafius 
Narifkin, one of the uncles of Czar Peter,:and brother. to 
the young Czarina ; whom they murdered in the fame mian4 
ner. And, on hearing that three of the profcribed perforis 
had taken fan&tuary in a neighbouring church, they broke 
open the doors, dragged them’ from the altar, ftripped, and 
cut them to pieces. Their rage was even fo furious ‘and in- 
confiderate, that miftaking for John Narifkin a young Noble- 
man of the houfe of Soltikoff, one of their friends; and not 
included in the profcription, they feized on him, and killed 
him on the fpot. | 


‘ The circumftances attending this murder may ferve to 
fhew much of the manners of thefe times,, The afflaffins, 
perceiving their miftake, took up the body of young Solti- 
koff, and carried it home for interment, to his father; who, 
fo far from daring, to complain of the outrage done him, 
thought proper to reward them for btinging home the bleed- 
ing corpie of his fon. The mother, fifters, and. wife of the 
deceaféd, in tears, upbraided him for his pufillanimity; when 
the old man, to pacify their grief and rage, told them he 
would take a proper opportunity to revenge the infult. Some 
of the Streletzes overheard him; on which they rufhed into 
the apartment, dragged the unhappy father by his hair inte 
the ftreet, and cut his throat at his own door. 


© Another party of thefe ruffians went in fearch of the Dutch 
Phyfician Vangad; and having found out his fon, aflaffinated 
him, becaufe he could give them no information of his fa- 
ther. In making this fearch, fome of them happened to fall 
on another Phyfician, who was a German; and, tho’ the 
faid he might not have poifoned their Emperor, he had cer- 
tainly poifoned other people, and therefore deferved juftly to 
die: for which good reafon, therefore, they difpatched hi , 
Unhappily, at length, they difcovered the poor Hollander 
they were in fearch of, inthe difguife of a beggar; and drag- 
ged him away to the palace: where the Princeffes, whe 
much efteemed the good man, and confided in his fkill, 
begged of the Streletzes to releafe him, affuring them: he was 
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a good Phyfician, and had properly treated their brother Foe- 
dor. This they refufed; replying, he not only deferved 
death as a Phy (cian, but as a Sorcerer; they having found 
in his lodgings a great dried toad, and the fkin of a ferpent. 
They ‘proceeded even fo far as to command the Princefles 
themfelves to deliver up John Narifkin,; whom they had eve 

where fought for two days in vain, and were aflured mutt 
be fecreted in the palace; threatening to fet fire to it, if he 
was not immediately brought forth. The fifter of Narifkin, 
with the other Princefles, being thus terrified, went directly 
to the hiding-place of her unhappy brother. The Patriarch 
heard his confeflion, and adminiftered the Viatica and Ex- 
treme Unétion: after which he took a fuppofed miraculous 
image of the holy-Virgin in one hand, and with the other led 
the young Narifkin forth, difplaying to the Streletzes the mi- 
raculous image, to deter them from their defign. At the 
fame time the Princefles, all in tears, furrounded the victim ; 
and cafting themfelves on their knees before the foldiers, con- 
jured them in the name of the holy Virgin, to fpare the life 
of Narifkin. It was in vain. The mercilefs Streletzes tore 
him out of the arms of the Princefles, and dragged him to 
the bottom of the ftairs. They then formed a kind of tri- 
bunal, and pyt both Narifkin and Vangad to the torture. 
In the mean time, one‘among them that knew how to write, 
drew up a form of trial; and the unfortunate victims, were 
condemned to be cut to pieces; a punifhment peculiar in 


China and Tartary to parricides, and called the punifhment 
of ten thoufand pieces. 


© After this cruel execution of Narifkin and Vangad, they 
expofed their heads, feet, and hands to the populace, by 
placing them on the iron {pikes of a baluftrade. 


‘ At the fame time, as great part of the foldiery. were thus 
venting their fury under the eyes of the Princefles, others were 
bufy in carrying on the mafiacre againft all thofe who were 
hated, or fufpected, by Sophia; this moft horrible execution 
ending with the proclamation of both the young Princes, 
{van and Peter, together with their fifter Sophia, as Regent, 
Co-Heirs to the Crown. 


‘ This being done, Sophia approved of thefe horrible 
tranfactions, and rewarded the Authors of them; confifcat- 
ing the property of the profcribed, and diftributing it among 
their aflaffins. She even permitted a monument to be erected, 
on which the names of thofe who had been maflacred were 
engraved, and tranfmitted to pofterity as thofe of caer 
seins Sho their 
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their country: granting her letters patent of thanks to the 
barbarous authors of the above crimes, for their zeal and 
fidelity.’ : 3 

We fhall here take our leave of this work; a tranflation 
of it being advertifed, and ser expected to make its appear- 
an¢e; Of which, as itis neceflary for us to give an account, 
we may probably find room, under that article for fome farther 
extracts, ns more immediately to the famous, Peter the 
Great, and the furprizing revolutions that followed, -fgom the 
wifdom and magnanimity of that juftly celebrated Monarch. 


K-n-k 





MONTHLY. CATALOGUE, 
For N O V EM B E.R,..1760. 


TA POLITICAL. 


Art. 1. 4 Comment on an extraordinary Letier from Ireland, 
lately handed about inthis Metropolis ;, wherein an Union be- 
tween the two Kingdoms is impartially difcufed. 8vo.01s. 
Burd. nv 


HE extraordinary Letter above-mentioned, (of which a 
. cOpy is inférted in this pamphlet) was fuppofed to have been 
addrefied bythe Earl of Clanricarde to the Dake of Bedford; in or- 
der to induce his Grace to terminate fome political difference with his 
Lordfhip by the fword. That notice was taken of fo intemperate an 
overture,’ by the noble Dake, is not much to be wondered at; and 
the Author of this pamphlet endeavours to vindicate his Grace’s con- 
du&, by fhewing the abfurdity of that of the Letter-Writer. He 
alfo offers fome confiderations in favour of the projetted (but reject- 
ed) Union of the two kingdoms. 


Mis¢cRELLVANEOUS. 


Art. 2. Eight Letters to Duke of 
tomtiof Vails-giving in England. Shewing the Abfurdity, In- 
conveniency, National Difreputation, and many pernicious Con- 
Sequences of it to all Ranks of the People. With Propofals sad 
an ay of Wages, ‘and other Advantages to domeftic Ser- 
vants, S$vo. 1s. Henderfon. 


The tribute univerfally demanded, and as univerfally paid to Ser- 
vants, as a confideration for the advantages of the cuftom, or thé 
honour of the acquaintance with their Mafters, has been long forely 
felt, and ineffectually TT aa by all degrees of people. 
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Tradefmen, who fuffer feverely by this iniquitous impofition, are in- 
duced to indemnify themfelves in the rates of their han. ; and Gen- 
tlemen, no lefs mortified at being obliged to pay their Reckoning, 
where they, neverthelefs, continue udder an obligation for their din- 
ner, ate led to patronize that in their own houfes, which themfelves 


, ; 


are fubjeéted to, at thofe of all their friends. Thus has Extortion in 
trade been rendered a crime of neceffity ; and thus are all invitations 
and kindnefs among friends, deftroyed in their very nature; fince 
they only follicit cuftom to each other’s Bating-booft and Ordinary. 
But it is time to defift from fuch reflections, which, upon confidera- 
tion of this fubject, mutt occur to every one. 

The Remarks in thefe Letters, though very juf in the main, 
peaint fuchAqniverfal bribery, are delivered in a loofe, cold, deful- 
tory manner, which fufficiently point out the Author to be a Gentle- 
man who has lately favoured the public with Letters upon feveral po- 
pular fubjeéts. Not having time to throw them into regular order, 

or much room to fpare to infert any of them, we hall refer our 
eaders to the Letters themfelves, where they will, neverthelefs, find 
many good arguments againit this pernicious and {candalous cuitom. 


Art. 3. The Sentiments and Advice of Thomas Trueman, a vir- 
» tuous and underfianding Footman; in a Letter to his brother 
‘Fonathan, fetting forth the Cuftom of Vails-giving, in a candid 
and moft interefting Point of View, with regard to the private 
and public Happinefs which depends on this Praétice.  8vo. 
ts. Henderfon. 


Honeft Tom Trueman is here made. to turn abfolute: Traitor to 
his Cloth, among whom it would not be quite fafe in him to ac- 
knowlege himfelf. We imagined, by reading the firft page-or two, 
that Thomas certainly lived with Mr. H , which, in the courfe 
df his Letter, we find ta be the cafe. He tells his brother Jonathan, 
that his Mafter. was then writing Letters to the Duke of , but 
that he had not communicated them to him, nor any thing of the fub- 
je of thems—which, to be fure, was fomewhat odd ; ‘but the arch 
Rogue muft then have taken an opportunity, when‘h’s Mafter was 
gone to the Marine Society, of peeping into them; or elfe, like 
Matter, like Man, great Wits have jumped, wonderfully. 

N.B. Thomas is a very loyal fubje€t to King George the. third, 
and pathetically laments the death of George the fecond. 








Art. 4. Memoirs of the or of Stephen Keld, late Wine-Mer- 
chant of Ipfwich, Fe. B8vo. 1s. Gd. ° Bird, 


‘The Author of thefe Memoirs appears to have been very unfor- 
tunate in all his undertakings: which a perfonal acquaintance only, 
with the man, might, as is frequently the cafe, enable any one to 
account for. We believe the narrative to be a-true relation of his 
life; it being an artlefs tale, though we-cannot add that it is plain- 
ly told: for Ris language is fo bad, that io many places it is not in- 


teiligible. One ftory of Mr. Keld’s, however, we really cannot fwal- 
low, 
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low, though not much difpofed at, prefent to be very nice : he tells 
us, that his filter, looking in her glat3 one day, told ‘her maid thé was 
a dead woman; and actually died a few hours afterward : on which 
occafion he affures ‘his worthy Reader, that the appearance of her 
face remained in the glafs till after the funeral, in défiance Of all 
wafhing and endeavours to get it out. This relation, néverthe- 
lefs, though it may be ridiculed on this fide the water, may, pethaps, 
if pro ly attefted, obtain this filter the honour of a place in the Ro- 
mifh Kalender. * N 


Art. 5. 4 Letter to David Garrick, Efq; cccafioned by the ire 
tended Reprefentation of the Minor at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-Lane. 8vo. +18. Field. 


The intent of this Letter is to prove Mr. Foote’s Minor to be a 
very profane and indecent performance, and confequently unfit to ‘be 
reprefented.on the ftage, . The Author, as an advocate “for Chriftia- 
nity, argues the point ny and fenfibly: fubmitting it with per- 
feét decency, to Mr. Garrick, whether he ought to fuffer fuch a 
piece to be repréfented on the theatre under his direétion ? 


Art. 6. Flora Britannica: five Synopfis' Methodica Stirpium 
Britannicarum. Auctore Johanne Hill, M. D. &c.° 8vo. 
gs. Waugh. 


A truce ! for goodnefs’ fake, dear doétor ! a truce with your eternal 
Natural Hiftory! So much of it is really enough to turn one’s fto- 
mach. Natural Hiftory roafted, Natural Hiitory boiled, Natural 
Hiftory baked, Natural Hittory ftewed, Natural Hiflory hafhed, Na- 
tural Hiftory fricafleed!—indeed, indeed, Dr. Hill! this is too 
much. 


Art. 7. A particular Account of the Solemnities ufed at the Cire 
nations of his facred Majefty King George Il. (our late mof? 
gracious Sovereign) and of his royal Confort Queen Caroline. 
On Wednefday the 11th of O€tober 1727, 0.4 Lift of the 
Claims of feveral Perfans todo Service at the Coronation... And 
an Account of their Majefties Entertainment at Guildhall, on 
the Lord Mayor’s day following. 8vo. 1s. Paterfon. 


A Narrative how and about a fine raree fhew. 


Art.8. 4 Letter to Mr. Foote, occafoned by bis Letter. to the 
reverend Author of the Chriftian and Critical Remarks on the 
Minor. By the Author of the Chriftian and Critical Re- 
marks. 8vo. 1s. Wicks. 


The firft page of this Letter, gives the lye to its own title ; 
and fhews that it was not. written by the Author of ‘the Chriftian 
and Critical Remarks. The whole appears to have been bhundering- 
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ly vamped up, in hopes to make a penny by a controverfy which the 
public has treated with deferved contempt. 


Art..9. The Hiftory of Frederic the forfaken. 12mo0. 2 Vols. 
6s. Noble. 


- Mr. Noble’s Novel-makers begin to mend their hands. They 
have here given us a natural and not unaffecting tale, of a young man 
named Frederic, who is fuppofed to have been forfaken by his pa- 
rent brought up at a country boarding fchool, kept in ignorance of 
his birth and family ; and at jait forced to feek his fortune in the 
wide world, as the faying is*. After a varicty of adventures, and 
remarkable viciflitudes, his virtue is rewarded by a joyful difcovery 
of his parents, a rich inheritance, and a happy wedding with a fine 
lady, 


* Vid. Boniface—not the Pope. 


Art. 10. The Religious Tradefman; or plain and ferious Hints 
of Advice for the Tradefman’s prudent and pious Condu€t ; from 


is Entrance. into Bujinefs to leaving it off. 12m0. 18. 
Buckland. 


Taken from an old book entitled she Tradefman’s-Calling-; with 
alterations and improvements. It is defervedly recommended by the 
late pious Dr. Watts. 7 


Art. 11, The Englifh Theatre: containing twenty Comedies, and 
twenty Tragedies; being the moft valuable Plays which have 
been aéied on the Britifo Stage. i2mo, 8Vols. 245, 
bound. Lownds. 


Selected from Steel, Vanbrugh, Hi'l, Dryden, Cibber, Addifon, 
Young, Hoadley, Farquhar, Ctway, Congreve, Rowe, Lillo, and 
Mrs. Centliver. | 


Art.12. 4 Funeral Oraticn for his facred Majefly King Gearge 
the fecond. Delivered the Sunday after his Death. By ¥. 
Radcliff. 8vo. 6d. Henderfon. 


Senfible, nervous, and pathetic. 


Art. 13. The Impoftors deteéted', or, the Life of a Portuguefe. 
In which the Artifices and Intrigues of the Romifh Priefts are 
- buanoroufly. difplayed. amo. 2 Vols. 6s. Briftow. 


When any thing happens more than ufually to attra& the notice of 
the public, our Book-makers-genetal feldom mifs the opportunity of 
trumping up fomething /uitadle to the occafon. ‘Thus when latel 
Portugal was fo much the object of public attention, no fubjeé fo 
proper as that Country, or whatever might feem to bear relation to 
it. 
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it. At this genial juncture, we fuppofe, the prefent preduction was 
hatched ; though we apprehend, it fhauld have appeared fooner, ‘in 
order to have fully anfwered the Writer’s end. At this diftance of 
time, the piece muft, probably, be left to fland or fall by its igtrinfe 
merit: @ very precarious dependence; even for much’ better per- 
formances than this! which, to fum up its character in few words, 
may afford fome entertainment, to /oxe Risaies, although it abounds 
with the groffelt abfurdities, and feems to be almoft entirely made up 
of the moft improbable fictions. | 



















Art. 14. The Proceedings mf a general Court-Martial bela at 
Maidftone in Kent, on Wednefday the 147th and. continued, by 
feveral Adjournments to Friday 27th of September 1260, upon 
the Trial of Lieutenant Wiliam Hill of the fixft Battalion o 
the Surry Militia: and of a general Court-Martial, held 
at Maidftone aforefaid, on Saturday the 28th, and continued by 
Adjournment to Monday the 30th of September 1760, upon 
the Trial of Enfign William Hill of the faid Battalion 
Sey Militia. Publifbed by Authority. 8vo. Ys. 64d, 


> 
oodgate, We. 


The charge againft.Lieutenant Hill, was, that he ‘ had behaved 
‘ eet tet to his fuperior officers, and had afperfed thé 
© chara¢jer of Major Parker of the faid Militia, by infinuating: that 
‘ he was engaged in an improper correfpondence with the French 
‘ prifoners, and had otherwife behaved in a manner unbecoming 
« an officer, and a Gentleman, by keeping company and afldciating 
« with ferjeants and private men, and had alfo endeavoured to excite 
‘ difcontent among the mi'itia-men.’ 

Mr. Fill was found guilty only of the frit part of the charge, and 
fentenced to afk pardon. ye | 

Enfign Hill’s charge was ‘ that he the faid Enfign Hill, had_be- 
‘ haved in a manner unbecoming an officer, and a Gentlenian, 
‘ by affociating, drinking, and lying with the private men.’ 

He was found guilty of the whole charge, and fentenced to afk 
pardon at the head of the battalion. 


Art. 15. Emendationes in Sutdam: in quabus plurima loca veterum 
Gracorum, Sopheclis et Ariftophanis in primis, cum explicantur 
tum emaculantur. Scripfit Jo. Toup, A. M. Ecclefie 
S. Martin, cum Capella de Loo, in Agro Cornubienfi, 
Rector. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Whitton. 


. The Author of this performance has thewn no inconfiderable fhare of 
critical fagacity, andrappears to us to be very happy in many of bis 
conjectures ; the only thing that will difpleafe the learned and judicious 
Reader is, that he will fo frequently meet with the following expref- 
fions—/% repowe, me fide jufpre—at nos nul.o négotio et loci fenfui con- 
Suluimus, et veram lefionem reflituimus -—repono certiffiine: appello ta- 
men elegantiores omnes aunon rece emtndaverimus: vefcribe fine mora 3 
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Our Readers will not be difpleafed with our laying before them 
what he has offered upon a difficult paflage in St. Paul's frit epiftle 
to the Corinthians; we fhall give his own. words, and leaye.the 
critical Reader to judge for himielf. 
¢ Libet, porro, dum in hoc curriculo. fumus, hanc occafionem 
amplecti D. Paulo fuppetias ferendi in Epift. 1. ad Corinthios xi. 
10.. Asce Tero OP:sres n yurn eSecicer iaceev ems Tg MEPaANS Dice Tes aelrytruc. 
Quocirca debet mulier potefatem babere Jupra caput. propter angelos. 
Eft locus vexatiflimus, et vere, quod aiunt, commentatorum crux. 
Nimirum omnes ingenii fui nervos intenderunt viri doéti in expli- 
canda voce igecia. In quo quidem operam atque oleum perdide- 
runt univerfi. Neque enim explicatione fed emendatione eget ifta 
vox. Quare omnes facrarum literarum ftudiofos gratias mihi 
habituris fpero, fi Apoftolo, qui a multis feculis mifere decubuit, 
opem atque medelam certiflimam jam tandem attulero.. Refcriben- 
dumsuna literulaamota: Asa réro oPeres } yurn EXIOYEA Exe ix} 
rns xsQarns. Quepropter oportet mulierem, cum prodit in publicum, 
velato effé capite; idque utique da res ayyihvs. Quod poflremum 
aliis explicandum relinquo, Idem autem eft tai xeParrsingew aC xara 
xeQaans eye. Quomodo locutus eft Paulus fupra ver. 4. Huc facit 
adprime Valer. Max. lib. 6. cap. 3. Horridum C. quoque Sulpi- 
tii Galli maritale fapercilium. Nam _ uxorem dimifit, quod eam 


capite aperto foris verfatam Cognoverat.’ R 
PoETICAL. 


Art. 16. 4 Colleétion of elegiac Paefy, all Originals :, to which 
is added Bewdley; a defcriptive Poem in blank Verfe: and a 
Poem on Malvern Spaw. By E. Cooper, of Mag. Hall, 
Oxon ; School mafter of Chaddefly, Worcefterfhire. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. printed for the Author. 


The lovers of poetry will remember to have feen the pieces par- 
ticularly fpecified in this title, together with others, in the Grand 
Magazine, under the name of the Sy/vanx Mue: any, particular 
poe sao of them now, is therefore fuperfeded by fuch previous 


ao naannnnnanraeet &# ath 8h Aa & 


publication of this Gentleman's poetical abilities, 


Art. 17. The Tears and Triumph of Parnaffus : an Ode for Mufic, 
as it is performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane. to. 
6d. Vaillant. 


Fitted rather for theatrical exhibition than for reading ; but not 
abfolutely unworthy of the latter. 


Art. 18. Medea to Fafon, An Epil. By a Gentleman. 
Folio. 1s. Hitch, &c. " 


As this unknown Gentleman begs for indulgence to’ this fir? ef- 


* fort of an infant mufe’—it fhall be exempted: from. our Criticifm ; 


but, as the judges at the Old Baily fometimes accompany their le- 
nity with a warning to young Offenders againft coming there another 
time, 
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time, fo we would give this rafh imitator of Ovid a friendly cau- 
tion to beware how he appears before us again. A fecond offence 
againft the poetical ftatute may not be fo eafily pardoned. 


Art..19. Verfes addreffed to the King. ato, 6d, Dodfley, 


There is more patriotifm than ‘poetry in thefe verfes; the Author 
of which, is a warm Advocate for Liberty, as is apparent from the 
lines we fhall cite, asa fpecimen of his talents. He thus informs the 


young Monarch, that 
Here to rule, 


Is not to povern at licentious will, 
Or dofe away a bafe and fenfual life 

' Amidft the filénce of an Eaftern Court : 
Himfelf and people free, the Monarch here oA? 
Is lov’d, not flatter’d ; ferv’d, but not adord: 
His, limited dominion, legal power ; , 
Their’s, reafonable fubjectioh, wife reftraint, 
And profitable fervice felf-impos’d. 
Peace and eternal: bleffings to the fouls 
Of thofe brave hreoes, who have dropt their blood 
In Freedom’s glorious caufe. The Briton, fay, 
Why does he meet the frozen North with {miles, 
And ftand the beating of a ftormy clime, 
If not, that here on the bleak mountain's brow, 
In his cold arms he clafps the willing nymph 
Fair Liberty! She {mooths the rugged fcene ; 
She makes the funs of Italy look pale, 
And her rich vineyards ficken at ‘the fight. 

All this is mighty well, but we cannot fay fo much for the lines 
immediately following ; which are fomewhat indelicate, on the pre- 
fent occafion : . 

She * rear'd the axe againft th’ anointed head 

Of Majetty ; through feas of civil gore 

Oar fathers fought her on the embattled field ; 
They fought her, won her, gave her to their fons, 
And dying feal’d their portion with their blood. 


* LiperrTy,. 


Art. 20. Nancy to John ; or the Whore io the Fuftice. A 
Ballad. Folio, 6d. Wicks. 


A Hey derry down fling at Juftice Fielding ; who is here ironically 
advifed to make the moft of his office, by the praétice of thofe lau- 
dable arts for which fome srading Jultices have been famed: but we 
believe the worthy Gentleman here addrefled, knows how to conduét 
his affairs without the advice of Nancy Dawfon * ; whofe name is 
here, we doubt not, very unwarrantably made ufe of, by fome rhi- 
ming blade, who, peradventure may have felt the weight of his 


© A Dancer at one of the theatres: vid, article 17. of the Catalogue for the laf 
gonth, 
Worthip’s 
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Worthip’s rod, for fome faux pas, in the puriieus of Covent Gar- 
den. 


Att. 21. The Poet's Time well employed. 12m0. 38. Dell. 


A collection of P/falms from the verfions of Tate, Denham, 
Wart:, + Addifon, Barton, Mrs. Rowe; Mrs. Tollet, and others of 
inferior merit. They are injudicioufly feleéted, and are preceded 
by a preface very poorly written. 


® This Gentleman’s name is always omitted; while thofe of the other 
tranflators are refpectively prefixed. What the Collector could mean by this 
omiffion, we are at a lofs to ¢onceive. If he was afhamed of the Doétor’s 
name, why did he fteal his works? 


Art.22. War: an Heroic Poem. From the taking of Minorca 
by the French, to the raifing the Siege of Quebec, by General 
Murray. By George Cockings. 8vo. 3s. Cook. 


Mr. Cockings is no Poet; but we are informed he has fomething 
better than Poetry to recommend him ; viz. Honesry, the nobleft 
attribute of haman Nature: we therefore heartily with him fuccefs 
in any undertaking more fuitable to his real abilities. 


Art. 23. A poetical Epifile to Mr. Samuel Fobnfon, A. M. By 
Mr. Murphy. Folio. rs. Vaillant. 


In the Review for July laft, page 5, we took notice of the illibe- 
ral behaviour of the Tranflator of Sophocles towards a Gentleman, 
whofe refentinent has now produced this Epiftle; which is written in 
the manner of Baileau’s iecond Satire, addrefled to Moliere; and 
is, for the moft part, indeed, a clofe imitation of that great Péet’s 
performance. But, to our Author’s credit, be it obferved, that he 
does not, in his reflections on Mr. Franklin, defcend to that fearr® 
lity, of which fo bad an example was fet by his Reverend Antagonift. 
We could have wifhed, however, that he had not gone ‘oat of his 
way, to attack the Author of the late In/pector, and the truly inof- 
fenfive Secretary to the Britith Herring. Fifhery; from either of 
whom, but efpecially the latter, we believe Mr. Murphy could not 
have received any adequate provocation. Upon the whole, it is fel- 
dom that, in contefts of this kind, any great reputation accrues 
to either party. | in 7ih.¥ 


Art. 24. 4 Monody on the Death of his facred Majefty King 
George II. rs. Pottinger. 


Art. 25. 4 Poem on our late moft gracious. Sovercigny , St 


Ingledew*. Folio. 6d. Kinnerfley. 


The Authors of the two foregoing articles:{eem’ to Have forgot the 
Scripture precept, Honour tHe Kine. 


® Honeft Ranger---fee Review for September, pace 243. 


MEDICAL, 
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Art 26. Animadverfions on the Increafe of Fevers, and other Dif- 
eafes: with fafe-and eafy Remedies offered for the Prevention 
and Cure thereof. Alfo the Author’s Reafons for publifbing the 
fame; with an Account of their Virtue, Manner of Prepara- 
tion, and Ufe. By R. White, a Lover of Chemiftry. 8vo. 
6d. Williams, Ludgate-Hill. 


This Pamphlet, analyzed according to the rules of Chemiltry, will 
be found to produce, firft, fome hght vapour, or flafhy nontenfe ; 
next, an infipid phlegm, or commoa-place declamation; and, laft- 
ly, dregs at the bottom ,which might be feparated into a black heavy 
oil, extremely naufeous, termed /sw de/ign, and a mere calx, which 
may not improperly be compared to the ftale tricks of advertifers, 
In a word, Mr. White, like the Alchemitts, whofe ftile he imitates, 
endeavours to extract gold from the moft contemptible materials, 


Art. 27. Az Effay upon the Virtues of the Balm of Gilead; with a 
Copper-Plate of the Balfam Tree guarded by a ‘fanifary, as it 
now grows in the Garden of Mecha, Subject to the Prince o 
Arabia Felix in Afia. To which is added, an Account of the 
Effence of that noble Medicine, and proper Direétions for taking 
it; together with thofe Rules, and the Diet neceffary to be ob- 
Jerved during the Courfe ; which is to be had of the Publifher of 
this Pamphlet. 8vo. 6d. Kearfly. 


Here appeareth ancther candidate for promoting the publick good 5 
another proficient in Chemiltry, not inferior to the foregoing. We 
are particularly made acquainted with the manner in which the know- 
lege ot this wonderful effence was communicated to the world; be- 
ing the refult of the united endeavours of two very eminent perfona- 
ges, viz. a certain Mr. Cartwright, anda friend who had made Che- 
mifery bit fudy and delight, befides the occafional affiftance lent by 
another friend, a Surgeon, who had travelled into Afia.—What fur- 
prifing efforts to roufe the attention of the Public! Yet'not fatisfied 
evea with thefe, to prove beyond difpute the value of the balfam, an 
armed Janifary.is fummoned as anauxiliary. Several pages are ta- 
ken up ia eulogies on the genuine Balfam, in regretting its general 
adulteration, and in recommending this eflence. In the prattice of 
phyfic, great ftrefs was formerly laid on natural balfams as well as fo- 
lutions of gums and _refins, which are balfams infpiffated ; and cer- 
tainly in many cafes they are ufeful —A variety of thefe have been 
handed down from time immemorial, and have been extreinely {ub- 
fervient ‘to the purpofes of Quackery, under the titles of Friar’s, 
Wade’s, Turlington’s Balfams, Jefuits Drops, &c. and have been all 
fufficiently puffed by their different proprietors. 

Tt has however been found by the experience of the beft phyficians 
that no natural or compounded balfams whatever anfwer the extra- 
vagant commendations befiowed on them by Authors— 
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As to what regards the Balm of Gilead, we will venture to affirm 
that were this Advertifer to receive a yearly prefent of the Balm from 
a potentate unknown to Europeans, the Prince of Arabia Felix in Afia, 
or were he to have the Garden of Mecha tranf{planted into England, or 
were.beeven fo happy as to dwell in the valley of Febofophat, he would 
not find this celebrated Balfam fuperior in ‘medicinal virtue, to the 
common turpentines, or preferable in any refpeét but as a cofmetic. 


Reticiovus and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art: 28. 4 Dialogue between Doctor-Cunningham and Sir Charles 
“Freeman Bart. concerning Mr. Kennicott’s’ Method of cor- 
refting the printed Hebrew text. 8vo. 6d. Withers, 


See the enfuing Article, 


Art.29. A view of Mr. Kennicott’s Method of correcting the Hebrew 


Text, with three Queries formed thereupon, and humbly fub- 


cmitted to the Conjfideration af the learned and Chriftian World. 
By George Horne, B. D. Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon. 8vo. 6d. Rivington. 


The two laft mentioned Pamphlets are written with one and the 
fame defign, and in both the Authors attempt to prove Mr. Kenni- 
cott very unequal to the tafk he has undertaken. They are very 
angry with him for not anfwering what had been advanced againit 
his former Differtation by Mr. Comings and Mr. Julius Bate, and 
charge him with taking very unjuftifiable liberties in correéting the 
text, without any fufficient authority. They neither of them deny 
the reafenablenefs of collating any MSS. the antiquity and authen- 
ticity of which can be afcectained ; or of publifhing their various 
readings: but entirely difapprove of Mr. K’s {cheme of framing a 
new text from them, with the affiftance of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
and the ancient verfions, which they apprehend would introduce uni- 
verfal confufion and {cepticifm. re 

8 


Art. 30. The Univerfal Bible: or, every Chriftian Family's 
beft Treafure. Containing the facred Text of the Old and New 


Teflament at large; illuftrated with Notes, Comments, 8c. 


By S. Nelfon, D.D. Folio, 2 Vols.. 21. Coote. 


Compiled from the many Di@ionaries, Commentaries, Connexions, 
and Hiftories of the Bible which were fo commodioufly provided for 
Dr. Nelfon’s convenience. What the Gentleman means by ftiling 
his performance an Universat Biste, is belt known to himfelf; 
and who, or what, this learned Dr. Nelfon is (of whom. we never 
heard before) it is alfo prefumed, may be beft known to his Book- 
feller. As to the merit of the work, certain it is, there have been 
worfe things of the kind obtruded upon the public. It was intended 
for a Common Family-Book : we believe it may fufficiently anfwer 
that intention ; and by its publication in fixpenny numbers, and 7 
taking 
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taking in the mob of Readers, we are told it has likewife anfwer- 
ed another intention, which moft Book-makers have principally in 


view. 


Art. 31. Religious Difcourfes on various ufeful and important 
Subjedts. By Jofeph Motterfhead. 12mo. 25. 6d. 
fewed. Glafgow. 


We have here feveral Leétures on our Saviour’s excellem fer- 
mon on the mount; fome difcourfes on the government of our 
paflions, and other practical fubjects.—The Author's ftile_is’clear 
and eafy, and his difcourfes rational and judicious.—In one. of them 
he confiders the baptizing of fick and dying infants, and endea- 
yours to fhew that it is improper, unneceffary and ufelefs. 

The dedication of a child in Chriftian baptifm by its parents, he 
obferves, imports a promife to God, and a pledge to the church, for the 
religious education of that child in Chriftianity. Now if children die 
in infancy, there can be no opportunity, he fays, for parents to 
form their duty of educating them religioufly, nor for the children 
to reap the benefit thereof; if then we have no profpeét of their 
living, there can be no propriety, he thinks, in initiating them in 
the religion of Chrift, when they are never like to be educated iin 
it. Baptifm, in fuch a cafe, we are told, can anfwer no important 
end, but, in regard to the children, muft be an infignificant and 
ufelefs ceremony, and therefore ought properly to be omitted. R 


Art. 32., Free and candid Remarks upon the Reverend Mr. 
Matterfocad’s Difcourfe, of baptizing fick and dying Infants. 
By the.Author of Pzdo-baptifm, in two Parts. 12mo. 
6d. Glafgow. 


The Author of thefe Remarks tells us, that Mr. Motterfhead gives 
an improper and imperfect account of baptifm, by referring it 
wholly to the bufinefs of inffru@ion, or education of children ; which 
at the moft, can be only a fecondary end, refulting from the princi- 
pal, which appears to be this, that the ordinance is a fign, or token 
of the grace of the gofpel-covenant.—When he fays that the ordi- 
nance of baptifm is a fign, or token (in other words, a memorial, 
feal’ or affurance) of the grace of the gofpel-covenant, he means, 
that it is fo, not only to the infants, but alfo to parents, and to the 
whole family. . And therefore every Chriftian family, he thinks, as 
well as every Chriftian infant, has a rightto the adminiftration. of 
the: ordinance, whether the child be fick or in bealth; as being of 
the gtreateft ufe and importance to*revive in their breafts a fenfe of 
redeeming love, and of their obligations. It is very fit and rational, 
we are told, that the covenant, or free grant of pardon and eternal 
life, upon which our whole life and being, all our comfort and hap- 
pinefs, both here and hereafter do depend, fhould in every family, 
at the birth of every child, be folemnly exhibited and declared. 
This, doubtlefs, our Author fays, is the primary defign. of bap- 
tifm.—And, therefore, not only hath the infant, newly entered in- 
4 to 
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to life, a right to the folemn recognition of the divine grace, in 
which it hath an intereft; but the whole family, parents and others, 
havea claim-toe-the-adminiftration of the ordinance for their own 
benefit, to awaken their attention to the riches of divine mercy in 
our redemiption, to increafe their gratitude and love, to excite them 
to walk worthy of their bigh calling of God, in Chri? Fefa:. And 
furely no Minifter can have a right to deny, or difcourage this 
claim, by refuiing to adminifter the ordinance of baptifm, whether 
the child be fick or well. 
Baptifm, our Author further obferves, as applied to infants, feems 
to be an apt fignification, and expreflive fign of theirredemption by 
rift; in. which view it appears to be. very -propérly fo applied. 
If then their being /iatle to ficknefs and death, by virtue of their re- 
lation to the firff ddéam, in whom al/ die, is a proper ground and 
teafon of baptizing infants, in token of their relation to the /ecoxd 
Adam, and of their being. interefted in the bleffed and glorious hope 
of a refurrection to eternal life through him; it is very ftrange, we 
are told, that their being in a fck and dying condition fhould be made 
an gk againit baptizing infants: it fhould rather be judged a 
good reafon for baptizing them, as the fign 9° /a/wation cannot be 
more feafonably applied.—This is the fubiiance of what our Author 
has advanced in ean of the common prattice of baptizing fick 
and dying infants; what weight there is in his arguments, thofe 
who think the fubje& of importance, wiil determine for. them- 


felves, RK 


Att..33. An exhartatory Addrefs to the Brethren in the Faith of 
Chrift. Oceafioned by a remarkable Letter * from Mry Foote 
to the Reverend Author of Chriftian and critical. Remarks on 
the Minor +. With a ferious Word or two_on the prefent me- 
lancholy Occafion. By a Minifter of the Church of Chritt. 
8vo. 4d. Keith. 


Fanatical, and full of abfurdity. For inftance, the Author} who 
appears to be the fame perfon who wrote the Chrittian.and ¢€fitical 

emarks, reprefents the death of the late King as a divine judg- 
_ Maent upon the nation for-he knows not what crime! But he in- 
finnates that the encouragement given to ‘ the Aathor of the Minor, 
may have had its fhare in producing this heart-breaking effé&.’ 
© tHou WroncdraDED LEADER OF THE WroncHeEADs! 


FIE ON THRE! FIE-ON THEE t! 


_ © See Review for laft month, priga. + Sce Review: for September, ps. 2674 
, t Pil, xxxv. 21, | 


ae The Sermons in our neste. 

















